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IROQUOIS TEXTBOOKS 
Are Successful In Use 


The Iroquois Arithmetics— 
Enlarged Edition— 
By DeGreoat, Firman, and Smith 

A Three-Book Series and a Series by Grades 


The Iroquois Arithmetics are scientific, well- 
balanced, practical—they give pupils unusual 
power. They produce exceptionally satisfac- 
tory results wherever used. These arithme- 
tics are being more widely used today than 
ever before. They had their largest sale in 
1934. A permanent work book section, 
“Graded Difficulty Exercises”, is included in 
each book which provides a complete series 
of permanent work books, at no additional 
cost. 


The Iroquois Geography Series— 
By Abrams, Bedley, and Thurston 
A Separate Book for Grades 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 


The last book of this series appeared in Feb- 
ruary, 1933, and already over 3,500 school 
systems throughout the country have adopted 
this series in whole or in part. This re- 
markable record would not have been possible 
if the IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY SERIES did 
not possess very unusual merit. 


Beacon Lights of Literature— 
By Rudolph W. Chamberlain 
Books One, Two, Three, and Four 


THE BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE 
SERIES is acclaimed as superior by teachers 
in all parts of the country. The series was 
but recently completed and it is already meet- 
ing with extraordinary success. In a style 
of rare beauty and clarity, it presents a com- 
plete, modern, scholarly, unified, and well- 
proportioned course in literature for the last 
four years of high school. It completely meets 
the new requirements in the teaching of lit- 
erature. BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERA- 
TURE is making a distinct contribution to 
our high schools. 


The New Iroquois Series of 


Histories for the Grades— 
By Seuthworth and Seuthworth 


The Story of Long Ago—From the dawn of 
civilization to the fall of Rome. 


The Story of the Middle Ages—From the fall 
of Rome through the period of exploration. 
America’s Old World Background—This book 
presents the myths of the Greeks and Norse- 
men, the story of early man, and the old 
world background of American history from 
the dawn of civilization through the period of 
exploration. 

The Thirteen American Colonies—A complete 
story of the American colonies. 

American History, Complete, 1934 Edition— 
The history of our country from its discovery 
to the present day, including the story of 
Roosevelt’s administration and the “New 
Deal.” 


This new series, copyrighted in 1934, is written in 
a simple, compelling style, meeting fully the re- 
quirements of the best courses of study. The story 
of history from the dawn of civilization to the 
present day has never before been so completely, 
so logically, and so interestingly told. 


Our Surroundings— 


An Elementary General Science 
1934 Edition— 
By Clement, Collister, and Thurston 


This is a complete revision. It eliminates any 
obsolete material, and older illustrations give 
way to new, up-to-date illustrations. More- 
over, the revised edition contains entirely new 
material on the latest developments in sci- 
ence. The 1934 Edition of OUR SURROUND- 
INGS is the most modern general science 
textbook on the market. 


We cordially invite your correspondence concerning these or any of the other titles on the Iroquois list— 
a strong, live list from beginning to end. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ATLANTA DALLAS 
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Of Interest to Modern Marco Polos 


® THE Instructor is again conducting two Travel Con- 

tests and offering a total of $1,000 in cash prizes for 
manuscripts concerned with travel. Write to the Travel 
Editor, The Instructor, Dansville, New York. 





Poppy Poster Contest 

The American Legion Auxiliary announces its annual 
poppy poster contest. The purpose of the contest is to 
bring American school children into direct contact with 
the beautiful symbolism of the memorial poppy, the flower 
which has since come to commemorate all over the world 
the heroic sacrifice of the World War dead. 

The posters will be judged in local contests, which 
close May 10. Local winners will be sent on to state and 
national contests to be held at the Auxiliary’s state and 
national conventions during the summer and fall. Local 
units of the Auxiliary will have direct supervision of 
the contests. 


May Day—Child Health Day 

The American Child Health Association calls attention 
to the death last year of 5,000 children from diphtheria 
and the parental laxness that let these children go without 
immunization. Sixty thousand other children, reports the 
Association, struggled through the painful experience of 
diphtheria back to health—or partial health. 

Diphtheria has been called “the vanishing disease” 
thanks to immunization. However, diphtheria has not 
vanished and where interest dies down, where parents grow 
careless about seeking protection for their children, diph- 
theria creeps up again. Though there are states and cities 
where the disease has become very rare, there are other 
states and cities where the trend is in the wrgng direction; 
where the deaths, according to the latest reliable figures, 
are increasing rather than decreasing. 

For this reason, the stamping out of diphtheria has been 
chosen as the special project for May Day—Child Health 
Day this year. 


A Pilgrimage Magnificent 

During a five-week period 225,000 students partici- 
pated in the Student Tours to A Century of Progress. 
Read “We Go to the Fair” beginning on page 228 of this 
issue to see how carefully every detail of planning was 
worked out before a single group of pupils left their 








building. The author, Mrs. Edna R. Meyers, was a mem- | 


ber of the Student Tour Staff, and was in charge of the 
preparation of the Elementary Itinerary and guide ma- 
terial. Teachers interested in enriching the curriculum 
materials with educational forays upon the community 
will find much in this article by which to measure the 
small excursion. 


Our Modern Schools 


About 7.6 percent of the nation’s school buildings date 
back to the Civil War period. Our authority for this state- 
ment is The Nation’s School Building Needs, Research 
Bulletin of the N.E.A., Vol. XIII, No. 1. A third of our 
school buildings were constructed between 1870 and 1900, 
the bulletin states, and less than 5 percent have been con- 
structed since 1930, 
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SESSION => 





at 
MINNESOTA 


Invest wisely in yourself 
and in your earning power. 
Your summer session at the 
University of Minnesota 
pays abundant dividends in 
preparation for a_ better 
position—in a freshened out- 
look and broader viewpoints 
—in health and happiness, 
too. For Minneapolis lies 
at the threshold of the famed 
Ten Thousand Lakes vaca- 
tion land. It’s a city of 
remarkable beauty, cultural 
and recreational advantages. 


A Course for Adult 
Education Leaders 


The University of Minnesota 
offers for the first time a formal 
course of training in Adult Edu- 
cation. Special courses in Soci- 
ology, Emergency Education, 
Child Welfare, Public Health, 
Physical Education, Play Pro- 
duction, Home Economics, Music 
and many others of value in the 
adult education movement. 


The University of Minnesota 
offers you a faculty of 250 
selected educators, with 600 
courses leading to baccalaureate 


or advanced degrees. 


To round out your summer 
session, there are special lec- 
tures, recitals, plays and excur- 
sions. Fees and living expenses 
are moderate. 


TWO TERMS—June 17-July 27 
—July 27-Aug. 31. 


| Ask for special bulletin in your field, 
or write for complete bulletin to: 
Dept. F. 








Director of Summer Session 
236 Administration Building 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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NEARLY 95 per cent of the world’s 
population lives north ¢ of the Equator. 


MORE than 8,000,000 boys and girls 
have learned to read with Tue Winston 
. Reapers and Tue New Winston Reap- 
ers. Not x 4 in the United States, but 
in England, China, Japan, Siam, Turkey 
South America, the Philippines, and 
India, the Winston and New Winston 
READERS are up new worlds 
to countless cilia Tetche and minds. 


NO oil painting in “in existence, it is be- 
lieved, is thoroughly dry. 


aru 

IF you are using the Story Boox Series 
—Food, Clothes, Houses, and Transpor- 
tation (60¢ each)—by Maud and Miska 
Petersham, you know the reason for their 

henomenal distribution. Now ready— 

HE Story Booxs or Earrtn’s Treas- 
ures—Gold, Iron and Steel, Coal, and 
Oil—in six colors (60¢ ea ch). 


“BELIEVE It or Not,” says Ripley: 


“Not one person in 10,000 can pronounce 
all these words correctly—gratis, culi- 
nary, cocaine, data, version, address, 
gondola, chic, impious, Caribbean.” Are 
you 100% right? Check with Tue 

inston Smmpuiriep Dictionary, “the 
Modern Authority.” 


The JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~ 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS .| SAN FRANCISCO 


mnesBORING'S 
CRUISES 


MEDITERRANEAN 


The Scholar's Vacation Cruise of the 
Mediterranean. Egypt, Holy Land, Rus- 
sia—in all, 17 countries and — 
Lectures by professors on art, histo 
civilization, etc. of Mediterranean 

add a unique academic satisfaction to 
the splendid vacation opportunities of 
the cruise. Courses acceptable for pro- 
fessional alertness and degree credit. 
By specially chartered tropical cruiser 
ss. SLAMAT from Southampton = 
21st; re Southampton 

28th. Personally i directed by wool “ 
ing. Including shore trips, $450 up. 


AROUND tut WORLD 


Completely clecetnavigaiing Ae 
the summer cation months. 





75 famous 


26 distinct itineraries the North = 
and cases, by -& selection of ship route, 
rate and sailing dai 
Apply for deseri tive literature 
to your local agent or 


JAMES BORING CO., Inc. 


Chicago: 333 N. Michigan Ave. 
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Books Received 


BRUCE HUMPHRIES, INC, 470 Stuart 

Street, Boston: 

Mathematical Excursions, by Helen Abbott 
Merrill. The author’s aim in writing this 
book is to offer some “side trips” in mathe- 
matics to people who have already travelled 
over the beaten paths of arithmetic, algebra, 
or geometry. An especially valuable book for 
use in mathematics clubs and a useful addi- 
tion to the literature on mathematical recrea- 
tion which should prove helpful to high 
school teachers and give amusement and 
guidance to more alert pupils. Cloth. Ilus- 
trated. 145 pages. 

GROSSET & DUNLAP, Broadway at Twenty- 

Sixth Street, New York City: 

School Plays for All Occasions, by Mada- 
lene D. Barnum. This book presents a series 
of original plays suitable for acting in school 
or at home on any holiday throughout the 
year. Simple directions for costumes and 
sets are included. The plays are short and 
simple and easily presented and the book as 
a whole will fill a long-felt want among 
all who desire acting material of this nature. 
Cloth. 188 pages. Price, $1.00. 

Little Indian, by David Cory. The life of 
Little Indian, on the prairie and in the forest, 
is full of exciting adventures. Interwoven 
with the adventures of Little Indian are the 
stories of his friendships with the birds and 
animals of the forest. These furred and 
feathered friends help him in time of need 
and instruct him in the ways of Nature. 
Paper. Illustrated. 128 pages. Price, $0.50. 

The Modern Word-Finder, by Paul D. 
Hugon. Several thousand words and phrases 
alphabetically arranged, each one pro- 
nounced, defined, and its synonyms noted 
with sentences giving samples of their use. 
In convenient form may be found the rules 
of grammar and punctuation, principles of 
rhetoric and brief explanations of correct 
word usage. Cloth. 420 pages. Price, $1.00. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

Dansville, New York: 

Advancing the Frontier, by Ramon Coff- 
man. The sixth volume of “The Story of 
America” series. The author describes many 
aspects of nineteenth century American life 
in a way to appeal to children of middle 
and upper grade age. Considerable attention 
is given to the Plains Indians, with whom 
the pioneers came in contact. The book does 
not deal exhaustively with our national 
record during that period. It portrays 
graphically the high lights of this era, and 
includes sketches of the “men of the times.” 
Cloth. Illustrated. 128 pages. Price, $0.72. 
SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY, 623 

South Wabash Avenue, Chicago: 

Thorndike Century Junior Dictionary, by 
E. L. Thorndike. The author has followed 
a very clear principle in this book, that 
definitions for children must be in children’s 
language and especially adapted to the chil- 
dren’s background of experience. The defini- 
tions are therefore simple and direct. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 970 pages. Price, $1.32. 

Literature and Life, Book Four, by Dudley 
Miles, Robert C. Pooley, and Edwin Green- 
law. This volume is designed for the second- 
ary school course in English Literature. An 
outstanding feature of the boc is that it is 
geared to the pupil’s interest. Cloth. Ilus- 
trated. 832 pages. Price, $2.20. 

SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 39 Di- 
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vision Street, Newark: 

American Reading Instruction, by Nila 
Banton Smith. The first published history 
of reading instruction in America. It points 
out the direct relationship between reading 
and the needs of the times. It will aid in 
improving present reading instruction by 
helping teachers determine where they stand 
with respect to the various periods of reading 
instruction. Teachers may gather from the 
book many suggestions of concrete pro- 
cedures to use in teaching reading according 
to the most modern practices. Cloth. 287 
pages. Price, $1.96. 

Literature and the Child, by Blanche E. 
Weekes. An offering to those who may be 
called upon to guide the reading of children 
of elementary school age. While the elemen- 
tary classroom teacher has been kept in 
mind, the book is intended to serve the li- 
brarian and parent as well. Cloth. 456 
pages. Price, $2.16. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY, 
1006-1016 Arch Street, Philadelphia: 
Stories of American Leaders, by Sarah 

Dow Heard and M. W. King. The third 

book in the Heard-King series of supple- 

mentary history readers. Cloth. 85 authen- 

tic illustrations, including 4 in color. 364 

pages. Price, $0.92. 

Our Industrial World, by J. Russell Smith. 
This book presents a new feature in elemen- 
tary geographies—a world map of climatic 
regions, which is a great aid in putting order 
and meaning into geography. The necessity 
of covering the whole world in limited space 
makes great compression necessary, but still 
the book is delightfully readable and will be 
enjoyed by boys and girls of the seventh and 
eighth grades. Cloth. Illustrated. 424 and 
VIII pages. Price, $1.60. 

America Our Country, by Smith Burnham 
and Theodore H. Jack. The third book in 
the Burnham-Jack series. It covers the sec- 
ond cycle of American History for the 
grades. The material is organized for unit 
teaching. Each important period is pre- 
sented as a unit and each unit closes with 
a review exercise which helps the pupil to 
grasp facts in relation to each other. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 640 and XVI pages. Price, $1.60. 

How We Use Numbers, by Leo J. Brueck- 
ner, C. J. Anderson, G. O. Banting, Elda L. 
Merton. A second grade number book. The 
text is so written that the teacher finds 
within the page-by-page development an 
actual teaching procedure. Cloth. Ilus- 
trated. 188 pages. 











ROUND THE WORLD 


Via The Famous Dollar Line 


87 Days - - - $918 
Strictly First Class Throughout 
Shore aaa = rail from your home 
MONTHLY SAILINGS 


Correspondingly lower rates for combina- 
tion First Class and Tourist or Tourist 
accom: ion. 


"ROUND AMERICA 
Three personally escorted tours, 


New York, Havana, Panama Los 
Angeles, Francisco. ae 


ew New York May 30, June 27, 
Send for attractive folders 


THE HUBBELL TOURS 


180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, lil. 
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We Go To the Fair! 





Two thousand crippled children of the Chicago schools were given free 
admission and sent around the grounds in school buses with uniformed guides 
provided by the Exposition. 


@ WHEN school opened in Chicago, 
September 17, plans for organized 
Student Tours to the Century of Prog- 
ress, including both elementary and 
high-school students, were fully devel- 
oped and complete itineraries had been 
worked out. Early in August an office 
in the Administration building was 
put at the disposal of the enterprise, 
under the general direction of Mr. 
Edwin L. Burchard, secretary of the 
Superintendent’s Advisory Council. 

This office became known as the 
Student Tour Section and from this 
center all the arrangements with the 
Century of Progress, with the schools, 
and ail publicity concerning the tours, 
were controlled. Here were gathered 
for frequent conference Century of 
Progress officials, educators and a staff 
of workers, including a group of teach- 
ers and students from the Illinois 
Emergency Relief Commission. 

It should be stated at the outset that 
but for the wholehearted, generous and 
effective cooperation of the Century of 
Progress officials headed by Mr. 
Dawes, the subsequent success of the 


Student Tours would have been im- 
possible. Many departments of the ex- 
position were involved in the arrange- 
ments, particularly the Publicity Di- 
vision, the Concessions Department, 
and the Exhibitors’ Association. 

The staff directed by Mr. Burchard 
consisted of secretarial and steno- 
graphic help furnished by the Exposi- 
tion, the group of students and teach- 
ers assigned to the work of planning 
itineraries, one principal of an ele- 
mentary school, and the part-time serv- 
ices of various employes of the 
Century of Progress. 

To enable the reader to understand 
how it was possible for 225,000 stu- 
dents to gain the maximum educational 
return from these tours, some details 


of the plan will be explained. 
Planning the Student Tours 


The following divisions of work 
were organized: 

1. The editing of a guidebook to the 
educational exhibits, arranged alphabetically 
under the various subjects of the school 
curriculum, 
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By EDNA R. MEYERS 
Principal 

Lewis-Champlin School 
Chicago 


The exhibits were grouped in such inclu- 
sive units as Nature and Basic Sciences, 
Technical and Industrial Arts, Transportation 
and Communication, Home Planning and 
Economics, Fine Arts and Music, and Social 
Sciences. Under each of these headings the 
exhibits were listed alphabetically, and a 
brief description given. This guidebook was 
called High Lights of Educational Exhibits; 
it was published in large quantities and 
made available free to every teacher. 

2. The selection and routing of itineraries 
for the high-school students. 

3. The selection and routing of itineraries 
for elementary students. 

4. The preparation of an informational 
syllabus for each tour. 

5. The dissemination of information to 
public and parochial school administrators 
which would insure a prompt beginning and 
a smooth execution of the plan in its details. 

6. The general arrangements as to price 
of admission to the grounds, reduced ad- 
mission to the concessions and cost of trans- 
portation. 

7. Arrangements for lunches, for taking 
care of lost children, for guide service within 
the grounds, for special lectures by exhibitors 
—all the numberless details which must be 
foreseen and provided for when large num- 
bers of children are involved. 

8. The establishment of a fund with 
which to meet the expense of tours for those 
pupils who could not participate unless 
their expenses were paid. 

9. The arrangement of a schedule by 
which schools were assigned in groups to 
certain days. 

10. The continuous publication of bul- 
letins to the schools, keeping them informed 
of day-to-day arrangements. 


High-School Itineraries 


The itineraries for the high schools 
were listed as follows: 

A-1 Physics and Mathematics 

A-2 Chemistry 

B-1 Biology 

B-2 Physiology 
Commercial Geography 
Fine Arts 
Agriculture 
Home Economics 
Electrical Shop 
Radio and Television 
Shop Subjects 

Each of these tours had a carefully 
planned route which was printed and 
given to the teacher. Each teacher 
was furnished, (1) a list of tours from 
which to choose; (2) the directions 
for each tour, listing buildings to be 
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visited and locations of exhibits to be 
studied; (3) a syllabus which outlined 
the educational content of each tour. 

The itineraries were plotted in differ- 
ent colors on a huge map of the 
grounds and the exposition guides 
were made familiar with the route of 
each one, so that groups could be di- 
rected by the guides at any point in 
their particular tour. 

The guides were not expected to dis- 
cuss the exhibits, or take classes on a 
given tour, but were stationed at 
strategic points along the route, ready 
to help keep the group moving in the 
right direction. 


Itineraries for the Elementary 
School 


The itineraries for the elementary 
school were planned to correlate with 
the course of study in social studies, 
science and health. Eleven different 
tours were listed, from which each 
teacher made her selectign. In some 
cases it was possible for a group to 
take two tours, but in general one tour 
was all that was attempted. The ele- 
mentary tours were as follows: 


L_ Indian and Pioneer Life 

M Food, Clothing and Housing 

N_ Transportation and Communication 

P-1 Typical Major Industries 

P-2 Automobile Industries 

R History of Chicago and the Middle 
West 

S-1 Physical Geography of the United 
States 

S-2 Resources of the United States 

T Prehistoric Animals, Primitive Man 
and Early Civilizations 

U_ Life in Foreign Countries 

V_ Science and Health 


Typical directions for following one 
of these itineraries are given herewith: 


Itinerary N—Transportation and 
Communication 


The time of this tour is approximately 
one and one-half hours, not including the 
Wings of a Century, which begins at 2:30 
and lasts 55 minutes. The total cost within 
the grounds is 5c. 

1. Enter the Exposition at 31st Street 
gate. 

2. Turn left (north) and enter the Ford 
industrialized barn via the outside threshing 
machine area. From there enter south wing 
of Ford building and see relics of old ma- 
chinery and modern gauges. View Rotunda 
in which the Ford museum of road vehicles 
is housed. 

3. Go into great hall of the Ford build- 
ing. View the dioramas illustrating mining 
of metals. 

4. Turn right and follow the exhibits of 
allied manufacturers, making a complete tour 
back to the starting point. Notice looms at 
work weaving textiles for automobiles. 
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5. Leave Ford building, and cross street 
to Ford gardens. Inspect methods of road 
building. 

6. Go south to General Motors building. 
Pay particular attention to automobile as- 
sembly line. 

7. Cross street and walk south through 
the Chrysler building to the north end of 
Transportation building. View the aero- 
nautical school, the B and O dioramas, the 
airplane and Pullman car. Go to the out- 
door train area, inspecting the streamline 
train and standard engine. 

8. Proceed to Wings of a Century. This 
is the most valuable part of the tour. Do 


not miss it. 

These tours were planned especially 
for Grades 4-8. However, many third- 
grade children and a few classes from 
the first and second grades ventured 
forth from their buildings. The groups 
were limited to 25 or 30 pupils, and 
usually two teachers were in charge. 


Presenting the Plan 


When the itineraries had been se- 
lected, directions and syllabi printed, 
and internal arrangements with the ex- 
position completed, the next major 
problem which confronted the staff 
was that of acquainting school officials 
and administrators with the plans, so 
that the tours could begin without 
delay. 

No tours were planned for the first 
week, September 17-24. The remain- 
ing five weeks were divided so that the 
elementary schools had the first period, 
September 24-October 12 and the high 
schools October 15-26. 

On the Saturday before school 
opened the principals of about twenty 
elementary schools, designated as 
“key” schools, were asked to meet with 
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the assistant superintendent, James E. 
McDade. The whole plan was ex- 
plained in detail, printed bulletins 
issued, and all possible advance in- 
formation was furnished to this group 
of principals. Their schools were asked 
to initiate the tours and thus pave the 
way for the remaining schools, which 
received the information after schools 
opened. 

On this same Saturday at a large 
luncheon meeting at the Century of 
Progress, the high-school principals 
were given all available information, 
and the plans for Student Tours ex- 
plained in detail. Superintendent 
Bogan, County Superintendent Aken, 
and President Dawes, of the Exposi- 
tion pledged their wholehearted sup- 
port of the undertaking. 

During the first week of school, 
while final arrangements were being 
perfected, each district superintendent 
held a meeting of all the principals in 
his district and distributed mimeo- 
graphed material including instruc- 
tions, lists of itineraries and the 
schedule for the tours, which assigned 
certain schools to each day of the first 
two weeks designated for elementary 
tours. A similar schedule was ar- 
ranged for high schools. It was 
understood that: 

1. Admission to the grounds for all 
pupils accompanied by a teacher was 
5 cents. 

2. Teachers were admitted free. 

3. Bus fare within the grounds was 
5 cents for pupils; teachers free. 

4. Admission to concessions had 
been generally reduced, some to 5 


(Continued on page 266) 





Sixth-Graders from the Lewis-Champlin School receive visual instruction in the 


art of glass blowing. 
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You Must Be Able to See Out 


By MYRON E. DUCKLES 
New Trier Township High School 
Winnetka, Ill. 


@ IT was not very long ago when the 
inspirational motive for acquiring 
an education was the reason that it 
enabled its possessor to make more 
money and to make it more easily than 
he could otherwise. The assembled 
data went to prove that as money- 
makers high-school and college grad- 
uates stood out far in the lead of those 
who were not so trained. That they 
might represent higher innate ability 
was probably overlooked. At any rate, 
today the financial argument has lost 
much of its force, for we see college 
men seeking and cordially accepting 
jobs as bellboys, caretakers and night 
watchmen, and our young people are 
being frankly told that the world has 
no particular use for them as money- 
makers; that it is oversupplied with 
high-salaried officials and even with 
wage earners. It is a condition of 
affairs which, in upsetting tradition, 
threatens serious defeat if not ruin to 
the cause we have cherished since the 
nation was founded. Already the in- 
difference of the changing public atti- 
tude is seen in the portentous slump in 
efficiency that has taken place in many 
schools throughout the country, noto- 
riously in Chicago, which now feels 
the whip of the association for main- 
taining standards of instruction. 

In view of the altered conditions it 
is not going to be a simple task to 
arouse again the public enthusiasm 
that has been lost. In the American 
mind economic advantage and educa- 
tion are inseparable. To declare that 
an education is its own reward is in- 
comprehensible to the popular under- 
standing. Much less is it convincing 
to youth, always impatient of post- 
ponement and interested only in itself 
and its own immediate profit. At ab- 
surdly silly hazards, even through 
violence and crime, the young seek the 
fulfillment of their desires. 

The blame for most of our social 
and economic ills is laid at the door of 
the schools. There may be some justice 
in this, in spite of the fact that the 
teachers as no other group of workers 
endeavor conscientiously to do their 


full duty to our muddling democracy, 
and their loyalty is seldom questioned. 
Ever sensitive to the demands of a 
notional and vociferous public, they 
expend an inequitable share of their 
energy upon the small proportion of 
mentally indigent in their classes and 
permit the more capable to shift large- 
ly for themselves. Much of the scholas- 
tic machinery (of which the teachers 
are only a part) is arranged to lift up 
and hold in line the weaklings at the 
expense of the better students. And 
how logically all this results in what 
someone has called a “triumph for 
mediocrity” in the United States! So 
conclusive has this triumph been that 
any announced attempt to employ 
brains in running the government, re- 
gardless of party, is looked upon with 
suspicion if not with utter incredulity. 


The Tangle of Detail 

Critics of teachers accuse them of 
being trivial-minded. The truth of this 
may be admitted too. There is cause 
for it. If you are a teacher you will 
recall with what tremulous exaltation 
you stood before your first class, and 
with what naive self-assurance you as- 
sumed the task of lifting your hopeful 
scions from the slough of their ignor- 
ance in order to plant them in the 
fresh new soil of learning. In guile- 
less fancy you believed that they 
needed only your directing voice and 
the magic warmth of your personality 
to make them take root, grow, blossom 
and bear the fruit of your instruction. 

How little you knew about it! You 
were like the novice at farming, who 
in the early spring turns the free clean 
soil in anticipation of a fine field of 
growing corn without suspecting the 
losing fight he is going to have with 
the weeds, the quack grass, the cut- 
worms, the chinch bugs, the drouth and 
other evils. You, the inexperienced 
cultivator of minds, soon found your- 
self involved in a contest that levied 
a heavy drain upon your enthusiasm. 
Overnight, as it were, sprang up a 
plague of petty and annoying mis- 


demeanors requiring discipline. This 
was complicated by another plague 
of tardiness, and another of derelict 
and sporadic attendance. Then you 
had stacks and stacks of badly written 
papers to correct, helpless and hope- 
less delinquents to coach, complaining 
parents to appease, disabled equip- 
ment to struggle with, stupid meetings 
and more stupid “programs” to attend, 
and whimsical demands for more and 
more clerical work to satisfy. More- 
over, you had to work a feeble, half. 
fed and gasping salary to cruel limits. 
On all these matters your university 
course in “education” had scarcely 
touched. If you developed trivial- 
mindedness, became fussy and a bit 
crabby under the constant attack of 
these foes to your zeal, was it any 
wonder? And if in the depleted state 
of your spirit your vision faded, was it 
any further wonder? Incidentally 
your pupils were beginning to ask 
themselves what it was all about, and 
if there was anything beyond getting 
good marks on their cards to carry 
home for parental approval. 

As the problems of the farmer are 
ever recurring, likewise those of the 
teacher. When the farmer loses the 
vision of his harvest he becomes a 
mere potterer; so the teacher. In many 
cases this is what actually happens. 
The one gets a crop of nubbins; the 
other a harvest of grade-getters. 


The Greater Purpose 

From the scrubby and disheartening 
tangle of detail, from the bewildering 
confusion of intents and aims, you 
must be able to see out. Your sight 
must be clear and far-reaching. It must 
transcend the little clearing of mere 
facts which the common mind con- 
ceives an education to consist of: it 
must embrace the vast sweep of rolling 
country beyond. It must be a view 
radiant with inspiring purpose and 
alluring as a sunlit range. And what 
a range exists beyond the confines of 
mere fact knowledge! 

The worthier purpose in education 
constitutes a goal of achievement 
which when attained will be something 
satisfying to the deeper inner nature. 
It will be a finer appreciation of the 
artistic and aesthetic wherever beauty 


(Continued on page 266) 
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Books and the Child 


By CARLETON WASHBURNE, 


Superintendent of Schools, 
Winnetka, Illinois 


@ READING is the most fundamental 

of all the school subjects. Not only 
is it the most widely used tool, neces- 
sary for the learning of other subjects, 
but it is the child’s means of widening 
his horizon, of living vicariously in 
other times and places and through 
other people. It is one of the most 
potent means of developing his taste 
and interests, one of the most influen- 
tial factors in the formation of his 
character. 

Hence it is that every teacher wants 
children to read fluently, to enjoy read- 
ing, to read many worth while books. 

How can this be accomplished? 

We must see, after the child has got 
the first mechanics of reading in the 
primary grades—and modern methods 
in the primary grades are giving him 
a decidedly better command of the art 
of reading—that he is furnished with 
the right books. This means, first, 
that the books must not be too difficult ; 
second, that they must appeal to the 
child’s likes and interests; and third, 
that they must engender in him at- 
titudes, interests, tastes, and desires 
which will lead to his happiness and 
well-being and to his contribution to 
the happiness and well-being of his 
fellows. 


Reading Maturity 


For the past ten years the teachers 
of Winnetka, with the co-operation of 
hundreds of teachers elsewhere and a 
committee of the American Library 
Association, and with the help of funds 
granted by the Carnegie Foundation, 
have been trying to find out what are 
the right books for children of various 
levels of reading ability and at vari- 
ous stages of maturity. 

We began by finding out what books 
children of different stages of growth 
were voluntarily reading and enjoy- 
ing. 37,000 children sent 100,000 
ballots to us on the books they read 
during one year. Each ballot showed 
the age and sex of the child filling it 
out, showed his reading score on a 
standardized test, showed the author 
and title of the book, and showed 
whether the child considered it: 


Three criteria for use in selecting 


books for children 


“One of the best books I ever read” 

“A good book, I like it” 

“Not so very interesting” 

“I don’t like it.” 

A study of these 
ballots and of 
the books which 
they describe 
has been the 
foundation of 
all our later 
work. 

We found 
that there were 
marked differ- 
ences in the vo- 
cabulary and 
sentence struc- 
ture of books 
read and en- 
joyed by little 
children, by 
children with a 
little greater 
skill in reading, 
and by those of 
each successive 
higher level. We 
found that these 
differences were 
measurable and that it was possible 
to study the differences between books 
of one grade level and those of an- 
other by statistical means. 

This resulted in a formula, by 
which any book can be analyzed and 
by which one can predict with a rather 
surprising degree of accuracy, in most 
cases, the degree of reading skill neces- 
sary to read and enjoy a book. 

Why is this important? Why not 
let children simply choose books free- 
ly from a well selected list and lay 
aside those they find too difficult or 
else struggle through them if the con- 
tent holds their attention sufficiently 
well? 

There are two reasons. In the first 
place, if a child tries to read material 
which is too difficult for him, he forms 
bad habits. He either skips many 
words and reads carelessly, or he reads 
so painstakingly that he uses the wrong 
sort of eye movements—instead of his 
eyes swinging rhythmically across the 


page with only three or four pauses to 
a line, they pause frequently, move 
backward now and then, and look at 
each word and even at each part of a 


The “right” book appeals to the child's likes and interests 


word instead of grasping, in one eye 
span, a whole group of words. In the 
second place, the child loses the very 
interest which we want to foster. To 
try to do a thing and find oneself un- 
able to do it, makes any of us tend to 
lose interest. It is discouraging and 
irritating to struggle along with ma- 
terial that is beyond one’s ability. Have 
you ever tried reading highly technical 
material such as a medical book, a law 
book, or a book on engineering, where 
many of the words are unfamiliar, 
where the sentence structure is highly 
involved? You might try, for example, 
this relatively untechnical part of a 
description of the gyroscope: “To im- 
itate the movement of a top the center 
of gravity is displaced from the point 
of support so as to give a preponder- 
ance. When the motion takes place 
in the neighborhood of the downward 
vertical the bicycle wheel can be made 
to serve mounted with a stalk in the 
prolongation of the axle suspended 
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from a universal point.” Imagine hav- 
ing to read such material at length 
and being expected to enjoy it. Ma- 
terial which is written above a child’s 
reading level has the same difficulty 
for him. We sometimes forget to put 
ourselves in his place, and because a 
thing is easy. for us or for some other 
child, we assume it is easy for the one 
of lower ability. 

It is of prime importance then to 
see that the reading material that. is 
given to a child fits his present stage 
of reading maturity. 


The Appeal to the Child's 


Interests 

The next point is to give him plenty 
of books (of suitable difficulty of 
course) and books which are likely to 
appeal to his interests. It is not diffi- 
cult to make plenty of books available 
if we simply abandon the old idea of 
buying books in sets—thirty or forty 
books all alike—and put the same 
money into buying books which are 
all different. If children are supposed 
to pay for their own books, let them 
bring a book fee, from which the 
teacher will develop the room library. 
Thirty books all alike give each child 
the chance to read only one book. 
Thirty books all different give each 
child a chance to read thirty. And 
the cost is the same. Most schools 
make some allowance for the buying 
of library books. This should be en- 
couraged and increased. Any ingenious 
teacher or school can get up benefits 
of one kind or another—bazaars, sales, 
dramatizations, concerts, etc.—for the 
raising of a little money for the school 
library. City libraries and county 
libraries are usually glad to co-operate 
with schools in seeing that enough 
books are made available. All that is 
really necessary is some energy and 
ingenuity on the part of the teacher 
and a determination that she will have 
plenty of books available. 

But they mustn’t be just “any old 
books.” They must appeal to the chil- 
dren’s interests. Again our study of 
the books which do appeal most wide- 
ly to children’s interests has been help- 
ful. Not only has it shown the books 
which were themselves most popular, 
but it is beginning to show us what 
kind of books appeal to children at 
each age level, what kind appeal more 
to boys, what kind to girls, and what 
kind to both sexes. It is not so easy 
to subject this to statistical treatment 
as it was the matter of structure, but 
we are making progress even in this 
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regard. Within the next year I believe 
we shall have a formula which will 
indicate, practically, the center of the 
age range of children who would be 
interested in any given book, and 
which will indicate whether the book 
is likely to have a definitely stronger 
appeal to one sex than to the other. 
That job is not yet finished. In the 
meantime, we have the experience of 
teachers and librarians and we have 
the original list of the books which are 
most popular among children.* 

It is not only important that the 
book be interesting to the child. It 
must, in addition to that, be of such 
a nature as to foster good taste in 
literature, to instill right ideals, to 
stimulate desirable interests and 
wishes. This does not at all mean 
that the book should be moralizing or 
over-serious. A book like “Dr. Do- 
little” has a real place. Through all 
its humor and nonsense there is a 
thread of right-mindedness. The lit- 
erary style is excellent, without being 
in any way adult. Naturalness and 
simplicity of style, and appropriate- 
ness to the subject matter and to the 
age of the reader, are far more im- 
portant than fine language, poetic de- 
scriptions and neat terms and phrases. 


Adjudging the Book's Value 


To find out what books have these 
desirable elements, we have no for- 
mula. We must rely upon the judg- 
ment of competent critics. For this 
reason, in preparing a book list for 
children, the Winnetka teachers called 
in the help of some of the finest chil- 
dren’s librarians and school librarians 
in the United States and Canada. These 
women made available to us the re- 
sults of their years of training and 
experience in the critical analysis of 
children’s literature and in observing 
children’s reactions to books. 

We asked these librarians to select 
for us the 500 books for children which 
should be included in any children’s 
library—at home or in the public 
library or in the schools. “If,” we 
said, “a school system or a library 
could only buy 500 children’s books, 
what are the 500 best books to buy?” 
Then we said, “Suppose we could buy 
a thousand books. What would be the 
500 next?” And finally we asked for a 
third 500, supposing a library could 
include 1,500 volumes. This gave us 
the 1,500 books in our final list. 

Each of these books was then an- 





“What Children Like to Read,” by Carleton Wash- 
burne and Mabel Vogel, Rand McNally & Company. 
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alyzed as to sentence structure and 
vocabulary. Our formula was applied 
to it. We found out exactly what de- 
gree of reading ability a child would 
have to possess in order to read it 
fluently and with enjoyment. 

Thus the books were graded. Each 
book was assigned to the grade to 
which a child’s reading score on a test 
must correspond if the book is really 
to fit his ability—not the grade in 
which the child happens to be sitting, 
because in any schoolroom there are 
many degrees of reading skill, but the 
grade indicated by the child’s score 
on a standardized reading test. (We 
usually use the Stanford Silent Read- 
ing Test for this purpose.*) 

Within each grade the books are 
grouped as Group I, Group II, or 
Group III, according to whether they 
were rated by the librarians as belong- 
ing in the 500 best children’s books, 
or in the second 500, or the third. 

The librarians prepared careful de- 
scriptive and critical annotations for 
each book, so that the teacher and in 
many cases the child can tell from the 
list itself whether the book is likely to 
appeal to an individual. The editions 
and prices of each book are also given. 

And the entire book list"—which is a 
350-page volume—was then of course 
fully indexed, not only by author and 
title, but by subject, so that a child or 
teacher especially interested in any 
given topic could find what books at 
each grade level would be helpful. 

There are other book lists available, 
of course. Some are excellent.‘ Un- 
fortunately, no others have been graded 
by a careful scientific analysis of the 
difficulty of the books. I know of no 
others prepared by as large a group 
of experts as contributed to The Right 
Book for the Right Child. 

But the particular book list is not 
the main point. A good school library 
should have several such lists, as every 
good public library does. And new 
books are coming out all the time with 
which the teacher should become fa- 
miliar from reviews and from librar- 
ians. The essential thing is to know 
what children’s reading ability is; to 
see that each child has access to a 
wide variety of books which fit that 
reading ability; and to see that the 

(Continued on page 266) 


*New Stanford Reading Test, Form V, W, X, Y, or 
Z; World Book Company. 

%“The Right Book for the Right Child,” by Mary S. 
Wilkinson, Vivian Weedon, and Carleton Washburne; 
John Day Company. 

**Children’s Catalogue,”” Compiled by Minnie Earl 
Sears; H. W. Wiison Co.; “Graded List of Books for 
Children,” Nora Beust, American Library Association; 
“Realms of Gold,” Bertha Mahoney and Elinor Whit- 
ney; Doubleday Doran. 
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Pupil Cooperation in the Development 


of a Report 
Card 


By HELEN R. MESSENGER 


Department of Education, 
Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, 

De Kalb, Illinois 


@® TEACHERS’ reports to parents 

have held to a static, formal plan 
for many years. Anyone who has 
examined the traditional type of re- 
port card will recall the familiarity- 
breeds-contempt reaction that it pro- 
duces. It has been tiresomely the same. 
Only an occasional, overly conscien- 
tious parent pays more than a fleeting 
attention to it. The report card of the 
past has lost all of its attention-getting 
power. 

This situation disturbed the teachers 
in the McMurry Training School, who 
had read about and discussed new 
types of report cards for some time. 
All arguments seemed in favor of de- 
veloping a card that should rate not 
achievement in academic subjects only, 
but achievement in character traits as 
well. 

After many meetings over the list of 
traits that should be used it became 
evident that here was a splendid oppor- 
tunity to do some direct teaching of 
character in the most approved man- 
ner. Each teacher told her pupils what 
the staff was trying to do and just what 
difficulties it was facing. Then she 
turned the question over to the pupils 
with some such remarks as these: “We 
decided that, after all, this matter con- 
cerns you more than anyone else, and 
so you should be given a chance to 
say what you think. What is a good 
McMurry citizen?” 

In the general discussion period for 
some days, traits were suggested, their 
meanings defined, and enlarged upon. 
Finally the lists of suggested traits 
were assembled into one list, equiv- 
alent terms being grouped, and a 
typed list was passed to all the chil- 
dren for whom the card was being de- 
signed. After further discussion they 
made the suggestion that a vote be 
taken to determine those considered 





The report card of the past has lost its attention-getting power. 


most important by the children, the 
vote being postponed until all had 
time to think over the proposed items. 
A final vote showed that nine items 
had received overwhelming approval. 
It was decided to print these on the 
report cards in the order of relative 
importance as indicated by the fre- 
quency of votes of the children. To be 
sure that everyone understood what 
these character traits meant it was 
further decided to give specific exam- 
ples (Charters’ trait actions’) to illus- 
trate each point. The work of collect- 
ing these examples stimulated inter- 
est and enthusiastic discussion for 
days. As events in the halls, on the 
playgrounds, or on the street coming 
to or going from school occurred, they 
were brought up for class considera- 
tion and decision. “A good McMurry 
citizen” developed itself into a slogan. 

From a large collection of trait 
actions the staff, helped by the pupils, 
selected ones to print on the card in 
its final form. The list with directions 
and explanations follows: 


CrtizENsHIP 
Below are nine desirable qualities that are 





Carters, Wennerr Wattace, The Teaching of Ideals, 
Macmillan, New York, 1927. 


necessary for good citizenship. 

A letter rating after any quality indicates 
commendable growth or superiority in that 
particular quality. 

check after any quality indicates that 
the child needs help. Parents are earnestly 
requested to cooperate with the teacher in 
giving the corrective help needed. 

Absence of checks indicates that the child 
is satisfactory in citizenship. 

I. Dependability 

For example: 

1. Can be trusted in the absence of the 
teacher. 

Is honest in tests and written work. 

3. Is honest about admitting errors or 

mistakes. 
II. Cooperation 

For example: 

1. Is fair in work and play. 

2. Respects personal rights and property 

rights of others. 

3. Is willing to assume leadership when 

occasion arises. 


III. Obedience 
For example: 
1. Sees the necessity of law enforcement. 
2. Shows right attitude toward authority. 
3. Obeys the rules of the school cheer- 
fully. 
IV. Industry 
For example: 
1. Keeps at a task until it is done. 
2. Is self-reliant—does his own work. 
3. Makes an honest effort—does the best 
he can. 
V. Courtesy 
For example: 
Is polite, helpful, and thoughtful of 
others. 
2. Refrains from interrupting others who 
are speaking. 
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3. Moves and speaks quietly. 
VI. Promptness 
For example: 
1. Comes to school on time. 
2. Gets to work promptly. 
3. Has books at supplies on hand when 
needed. 
VII. Neatness 


For example: 

1. Keeps the body and clothing neat and 
clean. 

2. Uses and puts away materials care- 
fully. 

3. Takes pride in neat and orderl 
peo papers y 


Vl. Thrift 
+ or —— ‘ 
. Avoids waste of books, r, ma- 
terials, and time. — 
2. Avoids marking school and public 


property. 
3. Searches for lost articles. 
IX. Health 
For example: 


1, Practices good sitting and standing 
positions. 
2. Goes out to play at recesses. 
3. Removes coats, sweaters, and rubbers 
indoors. 

The size of the card was 734x614”, 
a good cardboard, folded once length- 
wise. The art teachers submitted color 
combinations to the children and dis- 
cussed the possibilities with them. A 
tan card with certain fine double 
border lines in light orange was finally 
decided upon. The cadet teachers in 
the building drew possible first page 
designs, endeavoring to suggest learn- 
ing parent-teacher cooperation with 
the child as the center of concern, and 
one of these designs was finally se- 
lected for the cover page. The printed 
card carried this design under the 
name of the school and with the 
pupil’s name, his grade, the year, 
teacher’s name and principal’s name 
below. On the second page of the fold- 
er was the usual subject list with 
spaces for grades each six weeks. The 
third page had the citizenship list. The 
fourth and back page had the follow- 
ing: 
An “A” pupil in school always has an “A” 

parent in the home. 

Parent or Guardian is requested to examine 
this report carefully, each page, and to ac- 


knowledge its receipt by signing below. 
Kindly return at once. 


SIGNATURE OF PARENT OR 
GUARDIAN 
FIRST SEMESTER 











I certify that 
is eligible to promotion to 








The nice opportunities for cooper- 
ation and sharing of responsibility 
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made this enterprise an interesting 
undertaking. The character education 
involved was not preaching but nat- 
urally and informally carried out. A 
perfectly lifelike, meaningful situation 
was developed. There was no doubt 
of its effectiveness. The idea of the 
“good McMurry citizen” was seized 
upon by: the pupils as an idea fully 
their own and was played up until it 
became a permanent and worthy 
symbol’ for the school. 

The further development of the 
citizenship idea in generalizing it to 
carry over to the home, city, state, and 
nation has intriguing possibilities. 

Two unanticipated matters brought 
about an anti-climax in the history of 
the McMurry card. The first would 
have been humorous if it had not made 
so much real trouble. The sentence at 
the top of page four, “An ‘A’ pupil in 
school always has an ‘A’ parent in the 
home” carried too many unpleasant 
implications to the parents of other 
than “A” pupils. The corollary that 
an “E” pupil in school always has an 
“E” parent in the home was too much 
for the parents to tolerate. 

The second difficulty with this theo- 
retically good report card was what 
any principal could guess: The teach- 
ers objected to grading it. The advan- 
tage they derived from grading cards 
once in six weeks instead of once in 
four weeks did not recompense them 
for the arguments with parents that 
resulted. The teachers reacted most 
curiously in this situation. For years 
they had graded academic subjects 
with assurance. Facts’ have proved 
that teachers’ grades are very unre- 
liable, but these facts have not shaken 
the faith of teachers in their own 
ability to grade subject matter. When 
new qualities were to be graded, such 
as character traits, upon which teach- 
ers have always passed opinions as 
freely and as positively as upon sub- 
ject achievement, these teachers were 
frightened at undertaking the work. 
Here, at least at that time, it had not 
been proved that they could not grade 
efficiently. 

Two favorable comments by teach- 
ers follow: 

“I remember Jack as a bright boy but 
greatly lacking in self-control. I know that 
card was a distinct help in enabling him to 
become a more desirable school ‘citizen.’ 
Billy with his very dull mind is the personifi- 
cation of patience and persistent effort and 
the credit given him for these two charac- 
~ *Maamust, Cuamas E., Civic Education in the United 
States, Scribners’, New York, 1934, p. 130. 

*Srancu, Danmt, ann Export, E. C., “Reliability of 


Grading Work in Mathematics,” Sch. Rev., 21 :254-59 
(April, 1913). 
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teristics encouraged him to continue in his 
good way and helped him to forget the low 
les appearing elsewhere on the card. 
hese are two instances that could be dup- 
licated many times.” 
“The method of selecting traits created an 
interest in carrying out the cards and the 
was explained and discussed. My 
pupils would tell me which traits they were 
weak in. I feel that the room, organized 
into a Good Citizenship Club, discussing 
character traits, etc., can do much to im- 
prove the general understanding of these 
traits, to make pupils feel the importance 
and need of good citizenship training. Our 
club gave an extra interest. The pupils ex- 
plained to their parents, yet there were oc- 
casions in which parents would say, ‘I was 
surprised to see that he needed strengthen- 
ing in that trait’.” 
Other suggestive observations by 
teachers and principal were: 


1. The recognition given to desirable 

habits or characteristics which the child 

or which he might be led to cul- 

tivate made a strong appeal to pupils, par- 
ents and teachers alike. 

2. Cooperation between parents and 
teachers was enhanced, for in some instances 
children were revealed to their parents in a 
new light and the help given at home was 
an aid to the teacher. 

3. Marking the cards was an easier (and 
more pleasant) task than placing grades on 
the old cards because the ground covered 
‘was so much broader in its scope. 

4. Closer observation of each individual 
would be necessary in order to give good 
helpful checking. However, explaining rea- 
sons for traits and checks with each in- 
dividual proved helpful—but this, of course, 
necessitated time. Group discussions as 
well as individual discussions proved helpful, 
however. To avoid misunderstanding at 
home, a note written by the teacher was 
sent with the card to explain circumstances. 

5. Pupils improved in courtesy, kindness, 
etc., while using the character -trait system. 

6. Difficulties were: Teacher’s inability 
to check accurately and effectively the child’s 
character traits; misinterpretation of checks 

ents; and lack of interest on the part 
of the child in the checks, or if over-sensitive, 
worry about them. 

7. No doubt the card was not self-ex- 
planatory; a group which came into my room 
which had not helped in making the list 
lacked the interest and enthusiasm of the 
first class. 

8. The sub-points were few and inadequate 
—and not pertinent in some instances to the 
trait under discussion; therefore, it was hard 
to grade or check carefully and honestly. 

9. The academic report was traditional 
and the weakest part of the card. It still 
attempted a rank-in-class type of rating. 

10. The parents wer passive generally— 
largely because they didn’t know or under- 
stand, but they did respect one thing—they 
accepted the ratings which their own chil- 
dren gave themselves. 

11. A character trait list worked out with 
parents, teachers, and pupils, and a com- 
posite list accepted by all might prove help- 
ful. The home and the school should have a 
common understanding and interest in devel- 
oping the character traits. This would be a 
good project for a Home-School Program. 

12. The tendency is toward a more per- 
sonal conference sort of report, indicating 
subjects in which the child excels, or needs 
improvement, as well as a frank statement 
regarding school citizenship characteristics— 
with grading completely abandoned. 


(Continued on page 272) 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 
...and COMMENT 


By ROBERT C. MOORE 


In Defense of House Bill 80 
A More Detailed Explanation of the $7,000,000 
Deficiency and of Its Legal Aspects 


® STRONG opposition to House Bill No. 80 has de- 

veloped although it was recommended for passage by 
the House Committee on Education by unanimous vote and 
by the House Committee on Appropriations with only one 
dissenting vote. It is being opposed by powerful interests 
and its enactment seems doubtful. 

Certain statements by the opposition have raised doubts 
in the minds of some of our own members. Therefore, al- 
though we made a simple statement of the case for H. B. 
No. 80 on the editorial pages of the February ILLinors 
TEACHER, we are here stating the case more in detail and 
more from a legal standpoint. This statement is not only 
for the information of our members but also for the 
purpose of keeping our records accurate and complete. 


The Biennial Appropriation 

The 58th General Assembly at its regular session in 
the first half of 1933 appropriated to the auditor of public 
accounts from the common school fund $10,500,000 per 
annum for apportionment to the common schools as pro- 
vided in Section 211 of the School Law. This, of course, 
was an appropriation of $21,000,000 for the biennium for 
the purpose named. By the same act the 58th General As- 
sembly reappropriated to the auditor of public accounts 
from the common school fund when collected from taxes 
heretofore levied therefor, the sum of $18,200,000 or so 
much thereof as remains unexpended on July 1, 1933, of 
appropriations heretofore made for apportionment and 
payment in accordance with Section 211 of the School 
Law. Please notice that the first of the above named 
appropriations is the regular biennial appropriation to 
the state auditor from the common school fund and the 
other is a reappropriation of the amount due for previous 
bienniums and unpaid on account of delinquent payment 
of state taxes levied against property. No part of either 
one is any part of the other. (See pages 40 and 41 of 
Session Laws, 58th G.A., 1933.) 


What Does "Per Annum" Mean? 

The time in which the regular appropriation is to be 
apportioned has been a matter of dispute. Let us again 
consult the Statutes. “The fiscal year of this State shall 
commence on the first day of July and close on the thir- 


tieth day of June.” (Section 137, Chapter 127, Page 2782, 
Smith-Hurd Statutes, 1933.) Notice that the fiscal year of 
the State is the same as the fiscal year for school districts. 

“When an appropriation shall be expressed to be for a 
specific sum ‘per annum,’ or for a specific sum ‘for the 
first year,’ and another specific sum ‘for the second year,’ 
the aggregate amount of the sum appropriated for the two- 
year period shall be available for expenditure for the 
purposes therein stated, from the date when the act be- 
comes effective to and including the thirtieth day of June 
of the year the next general assembly shall convene.” 
(See Section 162, Chapter 127, Smith-Hurd, 1933, Page 
2785.) These sections definitely determine that the $21,- 
000,000 was appropriated for apportionment to the schools 
in the biennium beginning July 1, 1933, and ending June 
30, 1935. 

Furthermore, Section 18, Article IV, of the State Con- 
stitution contains this sentence: “Each general assembly 
shall provide for all the appropriations necessary for the 
ordinary and contingent expenses of the government until 
the expiration of the first fiscal quarter after the adjourn- 
ment of the next regular session.” The Supreme Court in 
interpreting this section says that an appropriation lapses 
at the expiration of the first fiscal quarter after the ad- 
journment of the next regular session. (311, Ill., 107, 
111, 112.) This means that an appropriation for the 
biennium named above will lapse on September 30, 1935. 
Therefore, if part of this biennial appropriation is paid 
after June 30, it will run over into the next biennium and 
no definite provision has been made for carrying it over. 
Not more than three monthly payments can be made in the 
next biennium since at the end of the three months the 
appropriation lapses; and these three payments will take 
the place of three to-be made in the next biennium unless 
this 59th General Assembly provides for six monthly pay- 
ments in those months, three for the present fiscal year 
and three for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1935. 


Sources of the Common School Fund 
You will notice that the appropriation is made to the 
auditor “from the common school fund.” Therefore, it 
was necessary to provide for supplying revenue to build 
(Continued on page 249) 
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Our Public Schools 


MRS. WALTER H. BUHLIG, Past 
President, Illinois Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Chairman, Advisory 
Committee on Publicity, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 


@ ACCORDING to a survey of 1931 

Illinois had 12,085 separate and 
distinct school districts, one tenth of 
all the school districts in all of the 
forty-eight United States. More than 
6,000 of these Illinois school districts 
have fifteen pupils or fewer. 

In 1906, nearly thirty years ago, 
Illinois had 10,639 one-teacher schools 
and it still has more than 10,000 of 
them. Ohio has reduced the number 
of its one-room schools from 9,500 to 
4,250; Pennsylvania from 10,200 to 
6,000; Indiana from 8,800 to 2,148. 

Educational authorities agree that 
the smallest number of pupils con- 
ducive to the proper functioning of a 
school district is 500. Experience 
shows that where the number of pupils 
per teacher is small, the cost per pupil 
is high although the salary of the 
teacher is low, and that educational 
standards cannot be maintained effi- 
ciently. 

Under stress of the recent economic 
situation schools of towns and cities, 
as well as the rural one-room schools, 
have experienced a decrease in re- 
sources at the time when their respon- 
sibilities have been increased. The re- 
sult has been that they, as well as the 
rural schools are unequal to the needs 
of their communities. Patrons of 
schools, parents, and teachers find 
themselves faced with a common prob- 
lem, the need for a reconstruction of 
public school facilities which will pre- 
serve the best features of the present 
system, founded upon the doctrine of 
equality of educational opportunity 
and the principles of free, public, com- 
pulsory, and secular education, and 
which will equip the youth of today 
so he can do his part toward sustain- 
ing and maintaining social, political 
and economic stability. 


In the small book entitled “Our 


Public Schools,” published this year 
by the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, we find a chapter on 
“Educational Reconstruction,” by John 
K. Norton, professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. In this chapter are discussed the 
educational conditions in cities, the 
subject of decreased resources and 
greater responsibilities. The trend to- 
ward a shorter working day and the 
need for people to learn to use the 
new freedom in ways which make for 
individual and general well-being is 
listed as the first of those greater re- 
sponsibilities. Others are the fact that 
child labor is decreasing, and will, he 
hopes, become as obsolete as slavery; 
and the need for greater intelligence 
in planning and regulating our com- 
mon affairs if we are to escape disaster, 
which is probably the greatest respon- 
sibility which challenges the schools 
today. He asks, “How can we bring 
sufficient intelligence into the regula- 
tion of our common affairs to guar- 
antee economic and political stability 
and at the same time preserve certain 
vital areas of individual initiative and 
freedom?” His answer to his own 
question is, “A well-conceived and 
effectively operated system of free 
education is the best means of con- 
serving and increasing this all-im- 
portant intelligence.” 

Something more is needed than a 
mere restoration of the educational 
conditions existing in 1929, and Nor- 
ton suggests that during the second 
one third of the twentieth century 
American education should undergo 
a reconstruction and development more 
fundamental than it has experienced 
in any other period of its history. A 
conservation of the gains already 
achieved, the preservation of the best 
features of our present system is es- 
sential, he says, but that alone will not 
be enough. He advocates a reorgan- 
ization of the governmental units re- 
sponsible for the management of 
schools, which is greatly needed in all 
but a few states. 

Norton discusses the need for an im- 


provement of the methods of financing 
schools, advocating that the state as- 
sume a substantial portion of the cost 
of education, financing an acceptable 
minimum or foundation program in 
every local community, with a local 
tax to provide the facilities beyond the 
state foundation program. He says that 
some states have seven times as much 
taxable wealth per child as other 
states, so the reconstruction program 
will require also some Federal support 
and he asserts that such early and far- 
sighted statesmen as Washington, Jef- 
ferson and Monroe recognized the 
need for some Federal support of edu- 
cation. 


Massachusetts, New York, and Mary- 
land are given as states where the edu- 
cational offices have provided a sound 
leadership which has paid the cost 
many times. These state departments 
of education aid local school districts 
in keeping their courses up-to-date; 
develop methods for the economical 
management of the schools; establish 
proper standards for the certification 
of teachers, and improve educational 
efficiency in many ways. 

The state board of education should 
be elected by the people, or appointed 
by the governor. They should be lay- 
men, representing the whole state, not 
districts of the state. The state super- 
intendent of schools, or commissioner 
of public education, should be ap- 
pointed by the board of education; his 
term, salary, and duties determined by 
the board. According to the author the 
appointment of a state superintendent 
by the governor is less desirable 
than his appointment by the state 
board of education. Election by the 
people, direct, as we elect the superin- 
tendent of public instruction in Illinois 
is the worst method of securing a state 
superintendent, as it is open to all the 
objections of political machinations. 
Norton also says, “There is no single 
educational change which could be 
made in many states which would more 
surely contribute to sound educational 
reconstruction than the reorganization 

(Continued on page 263) 
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The Social Science Teacher 


By E. G. LENTZ 
Southern Illinois State 


Normal University 


Carbondale 


® THE primary and immediate im- 
portance of the social sciences in the 
training of youth for happy adjust- 
ment to and intelligent participation 
in our complex civilization need not be 
argued. A significant trend of the 
present is the increasing attention 
being given by all leaders of thought 
to the re-organization of curricula 
and the improvement of teaching in 
this essential group of studies which, 
for the purposes of this discussion, is 
delimited to include history, civics, 
geography, economics and sociology. 
It is scarcely too much to say that the 
high school, junior or senior, which 
does not give a liberal allotment of 
time to at least three of these subjects 
has slight justification as a tax sup- 
ported institution. 


The special thesis of this brief dis- 
cussion is the importance of the teach- 
er of the social sciences, his equip- 
ment and training. Whatever the 
course of study, the program, and ma- 
terials they can only be fruitful of 
good results in the hands of the com- 
petently zealous teacher. Such a state- 
ment seems too obvious and banal to 
deserve iteration, and yet the crux 
of the matter, so far as the ineffective 
functioning of the social sciences is 
concerned, lies in the pitiful weakness 
of the teaching. The practice still pre- 
vails, especially among smaller high 
schools, of “farming out” the limited 
number of social science courses 
among the better recognized depart- 
ments, a part being given to the teach- 
er of English, a part to the mathe- 
matics teacher, and a part to the ath- 
letic coach. Such an arrangement 
indicates that the social science group 
does not constitute a recognized de- 
partment requiring special equipment 
in the teaching staff. It indicates, 
moreover, that the attention given to 
these highly important subjects is 
largely perfunctory. Little more is ex- 
pected of the teacher than that he have 
a two hour start of his class in what 
is purely a textbook course. Some 
good may be accomplished, no doubt, 
but the results generally are repre- 
hensible beyond description. 


An incalculable service has been 
rendered by the tax supported schools 
in safeguarding our institutions by 
training in intelligent citizenship. But 
if America is still unsafe, or by reason 
of our troubled times, more unsafe, 
for democracy an increased responsi- 
bility is placed upon them (the teach- 
ers) who occupy the first line trenches. 
They alone cannot save the state; 
Heaven forbid that we should expect 
them to. But an increased duty, as well 
as opportunity, devolves upon them 
who handle the materials of instruction 
in our industrial system and democ- 
racy. Perhaps, if they had done their 
work better in the past they would not 
now have to fight so hard for the priv- 
ilege of serving. It is a strange system 
of economy, local or national, which 
dictates drastic retrenchment first of 
all in the schools, and curtailment us- 
ually of that which is most vitally im- 
portant. 


Scholarship 


Let the teacher of the social sciences 
have, as a first qualification, the high- 
est sense, even an exaggerated sense, 
of the importance of his work, its de- 
cisively essential character, its fateful 
possibilities. Let him champion his 
mission with the zeal of an enthusiast. 
This quality will go far in transform- 
ing the “letter that killeth” inte the 
“spirit that maketh alive.” It is, how- 
ever, indispensable to know “the let- 
ter.” A generous equipment of sound 
scholarship, both liberal and special- 
ized, must motivate and bring to frui- 
tion the zeal of the teacher. A third 
qualification is skill in the technique 
of teaching, which may be a native 
endowment or acquired. 

These qualifications, admittedly, are 
but the qualifications of good teachers 
generally. More specifically the em- 
ployer of the teacher of social science 
will need to satisfy himself on many 
points of fitness which have reference 
to this field of specialization alone. 
Assuming that the general culture of 
the applicant is adequate and that the 
other qualities of teacher personality 


The Importance of His 
Equipment and Training 


are satisfactory the employer will in- 
quire into the extent of specialization. 
The standard set up for certification in 
Illinois will not meet the requirements 
of the case. A diploma or degree 
from a recognized college, however de- 
sirable it may be as evidence of at- 
tainment, is not necessarily sufficient. 

To meet the requirements for the 
teaching of history in junior or senior 
high school the applicant should have 
had at least thirty hours of college 
history so distributed as to include a 
liberal knowledge of world history as 
provided in general survey courses, 
ten hours or more of American history, 
and enough graduate work to familiar- 
ize him with the technique and method 
of historical research. In addition he 
should have had the usual college 
minor in one or more of the other 
social sciences. For the teaching of 
any other of this group, particularly 
political science or economics, a col- 
lege major in the subject should be 
the minimum requirement together 
with not less than twenty hours of col- 
lege history. The insistence upon the 
history requirement is justified in the 
fact of the basal importance of history 
to all the social sciences. It is the uni- 
fying element in the whole group and 
that unity must be recognized in teach- 
ing whether it find expression in a 
definite integration of courses or not. 

Such a standard of requirements may 
or may not imply the actual posses- 
sion of an earned college degree; it is 
approximately equivalent to what is 
represented in a Master’s degree of 
recent vintage. If it is objected by 
the applicant that this scholastic stand- 
ard is much too high to provide teach- 
ers for all the vacancies it is well for 
him to take thought of the army of un- 
employed Masters and Doctors. The 
immediate future will see a consider- 
able advance in standards. 


Specific Training in Teaching 


Another evidence of fitness that the 
wise employer will insist upon is 
specific training in the art of teaching. 
And since each body of subject matter 
has its own distinctive organization 
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and method of approach this means 
training for effective teaching of the 
social sciences, the best evidence of 
which is successful practice teaching 
under competent, critical supervision. 
The battle still rages between the 
scholars and the technicians with some- 
thing to be conceded to both sides. 
If, in times past, methodology has been 
overemphasized as a kind of legerde- 
main to work miracles with abysmal 
ignorance, it is equally true that the 
most notoriously ineffective teaching is 
that sometimes done by the profound- 
est scholars. As the historian needs 
the imperative demands of scientific 
approach to historical truth, the teach- 
er cannot fail to recognize the equally 
important scientific approach to the 
learner’s mind. Let us have not only 
scholars but scholarly teachers. 


Maturity of Judgment 

Our hypothetical, not to say hyper- 
critical, employer may pursue his ex- 
amination of the applicant further and 
discover by indirection a number of 
qualities which add to the worth of a 
teacher of social science. Among these 
may be a balance and maturity of 
judgment on current problems not usu- 
ally attained at the age of eighteen, or 
even at twenty. He will not, or at 
least should not, insist upon previous 
experience which, after all, may be no 
more than experience of failure, but 
he will be wary of immaturity. He is 
almost sure to discover the applicant’s 
ability for leadership and his willing- 
ness to identify himself helpfully and 
sympathetically with the life of the 
community which pays his salary; not 
as an opinionated, pestiferous meddler 
in the community’s affairs but as an 
intelligent, social-minded citizen. The 
examiner will also be interested to dis- 
cover, if he can, the applicant’s capa- 
city for self-improvement and growth 
in his chosen field; it is of particular 
weight in the qualification of the so- 
cial science teacher. What he reads, 
what contacts with the developments 
in his field, what further plan for con- 
tinued preparation will indicate the 
possibilities of his increasing worth. 


The Applicant's Queries 

Having satisfied these and, possibly, 
other modest requirements the appli- 
cant may well, with becoming timidity, 
turn upon his inquisitor with the per- 
tinent questions: “What may I expect 


by way of remuneration? What is 
the teaching load, and what is the 
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physical equipment for my work?” 
To the first of these queries the em- 
ployer may give the hopeful assurance 
that the teacher will start at one hun- 
dred twenty-five dollars per month 
with the vague promise of advance- 
ment if and when—. To be sure, 
the school warrants are not immediate- 
ly cashable but they may possibly be 
taken by merchants at face value in 
trade or discounted ten per cent for 
cash. “Taxes are increasingly delin- 
quent,” he explains, “and no relief in 
sight. We have a heavy bonded in- 
debtedness for our magnificent new 
gymnasium.” As to the teaching load, 
unfortunately drastic retrenchment 
has made necessary the reduction of 
the staff, and six hours daily teaching 
of capacity classes is required. On 
the score of library facilities, maps, 
charts, and other physical equipment 
the teacher learns that here retrench- 
ment has done its deadliest work. The 
usual small allowance for library has 
been transferred to the purchase of 
necessary athletic equipment. Fortu- 
nately teachers as a class are spared 
the ironic fate of being mercenary. 
What they may do when they become 
class conscious, organized, and group 
assertive is another story. 


Continued Intellectual Growth 


Teacher preparation in the social 
sciences is a matter of unremitting 
daily attention to the specific problems 
of each community, of each class, and 
of each of the several members of the 
class. These members are not merely 
potential but actual citizens of the Re- 
public. Each class is a new challenge. 
Instruction cannot fruitfully become 
stereotyped and standardized to the 
dead level of uniformity. It is infinitely 
more than the matter of routine of di- 
recting, testing, marking, and promo- 
tion. The labor of daily preparation 
is prodigious but not necessarily irk- 
some. It depends upon whether rou- 
tine is subordinated to teaching. The 
time keeping taskmaster and the drill 
sergeant are not teachers. 

The teacher of the social sciences is 
a diligent student, himself a learner 
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always. His college preparation is 
but the beginning of his fascinating 
adventure of exploration. The field 
is so vast, the frontiers so continually 
being extended, truth so baffling and 
elusive, there is always a challenge to 
his best efforts and highest powers. 
He has slight temptation to get into the 
rut of resting upon his mastery of a 
few tricks of teaching. It is this fact 
that makes social science the most in- 
viting field of specialization to the 
teacher who would keep alive and safe- 
guard his continued intellectual! 
growth. Moreover, it is a field of nev- 
er ending investigation which, like 
physical science, maintains the clos- 
est relationship between the classroom 
and the world of actuality. To seek 
to know mankind, the springs of his 
happiness, the causes of his misery; to 
study mankind’s actions and reactions 
in remote times and places as well as 
at close range is to lay contribution 
upon our heritage and to add some- 
thing to an understanding of what we 
are and how we got that way. What 
effort of knowledge is more worth- 
while? 


Personal Contacts 

Membership in one or more of the 
learned societies in the social studies; 
personal contacts, if possible, with 
leading scholars; and active participa- 
tion in discussion clubs are highly de- 
sirable for the teacher. A wide range 
of critical reading is a constant neces- 
sity. Intimate acquaintance with the 
classic literature of his field is taken 
for granted, but he must also try to 
keep abreast of the current literature 
of his subject, an obligation most ar- 
duous to fulfill. The mass of current 
writing on social subjects, good, bad, 
and indifferent is all but overwhelm- 
ing. A highly developed critical fac- 
ulty is required to guide in selection 
of what is most worthwhile and to 
guide in learning only what is worth 
knowing. For, after all, as Josh Bill- 
ings wisely observed, “It is better not 
to know so much than to know so 
much that aint so.” 

With an equipment, such as that 
sketchily outlined above, the social 
science teacher may contribute no little 
part to the advancement of truth as far 
as the special interest and pressure 
groups of community, state, and nation 
will allow. He has it peculiarly in his 
power to enhance respect for a profes- 
sion which just now is sorely in need 
of increased esteem. 
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Science in the Elementary School 


and High School 


By E. L. STOVER 
E. I. S. T. C., Charleston 


® IT has been said that good learning 

depends upon one’s ability to classi- 
fy objects and ideas. And it follows 
that it is equally important that one 
develops the ability to use classified 
knowledge to solve problems. Obser- 
vation, then analysis and classification 
of things observed, next well-devised 
experiments that test both the obser- 
vations and classifications that have 
been made, and lastly from facts thus 
ascertained accurately derived con- 
clusions—all these are the steps in the 
history of advance in scientific think- 
ing, and perhaps, in all the major 
fields of learning. If this is true, then 
it seems decidedly logical that the ar- 
rangement of work for the science in 
the public schools should observe these 
same steps; and that the timing of the 
steps should be determined by the 
stage of mental ability of the grade 
and high-school students as they de- 
velop from the stage of seeing and 
memorizing to that of reasoning and 
abstract thinking. 


Mistakes in Grade Placement 

The best learning certainly is accom- 
plished by beginning at the beginning, 
and in science that is learning to ob- 
serve accurately and completely the 
structures and phenomena that form 
the bases of the various sciences. The 
making of observations and records 
properly belongs, then, in the various 
grades of elementary schools, and this 
phase of science is rightly called 
nature study or natural history or ele- 
mentary science. It includes the be- 
ginnings of the earth sciences, the 
physical sciences, and the biological 
sciences. It is a cause of dismay to a 
scientist to find teachers attempting to 
fit the study of various physiological 
processes into elementary science of 
the grades. To teach this work re- 
quires a wealth of demonstration ex- 
periments, and microscopic or physical 
apparatus; and to understand this type 
of work requires on the part of the 
pupil both a large and carefully co- 
ordinated body of knowledge and an 
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ability to reason. No foresight on the 
part of teachers and no financial re- 
sources of administrators can supply 
these last two requirements in the 
minds of students of ages that come 
in the grade school. They may recite 
glibly the words of the book or the 
instructor, and relish the use of scien- 
tific terms. But that is not understand- 
ing and it does not provide knowledge 
which can be used to solve problems, 
although it may provide words that 
cover up ignorance. Any subject the 
vocabulary of which involves repeti- 
tion of words seen and heard and does 
not involve a series of mental pictures 
that are the direct personal experience 
of the student is out of place in ele- 
mentary science. 

In most of the cases where processes 
are improperly placed in lower grades 
the responsibility rests on teachers or 
usually administrators who are not 
trained in the sciences. Here is the 
place where only the authority of train- 
ing and experience in the field of 
science should count as authority; and 
those prepared in administration and 
education and related subjects should 
recognize their limitations. The exist- 
ence of textbooks does not mean that 
any teacher can teach their contents. 
About the worst hoax played in Ameri- 
can education is the textbook in any 
subject that any teacher can teach. 


Topics Suitable for 
Elementary Grades 


The value of the science in the ele- 
mentary school depends upon the 
training, ability and initiative of the 
teacher and her keenness in arousing 
to advantage natural interests and op- 
portunities of the boys and girls in any 
class. It is probable that the work 
should be taught without the use of 
any book as text, and that it should 
vary as directive and useful interests 
in the class vary; but in the inter- 
mediate and upper grades there must 
be library facilities to provide refer- 
ences concerning those things which 
have been seen and studied or for 


which questions have arisen. What 
are the topics for this work in the 
grades? Some of them are these:— 
identification of animals found in the 
locality, for example, birds, common 
insects, water animals, etc.; the be- 
havior and life histories of these ani- 
mals; identification and uses of com- 
mon trees, shrubs, cultivated plants, 
and weeds; the different kinds of 
rocks; the existence of fossils; com- 
mon physical phenomena such as 
evaporation and condensation of water, 
surface tension of water, measurement 
of rainfall and humidity, and elemen- 
tary facts of climate; and so the list 
might go on through many other pos- 
sible topics. There is such a great 
abundance of subjects among physical 
and biological phenomena that the 
well-prepared teacher never need be 
without interesting and valuable ma- 
terial for observation and learning at 
any time of the year during eight 
grades of elementary school. 


Ninth Year Science 

After this type of work the student 
ready for high school should be able 
to see the world about him with a crit- 
ical eye and know many facts of 
natural history and have developed the 
ability to do a more advanced type of 
thinking; he should thus be ready for 
advanced and organized sciences. Most 
schools begin their high-school science 
with a course called general science 
that was conceived as a study that 
would introduce the high-school pupil 
to the various branches of science and 
the concept of experiments. The idea 
is a good one; but under the direction 
of teachers insufficiently trained in 
such broad connections, the course be- 
came simply a beginning biology 
course, or chemistry, or hygiene, or 
anything but an introduction to all the 
special sciences. Hence doubt is being 
expressed as to the value of such a 
course, and some teachers are saying 
that the general science course is 
doomed for discard. Other instructors 

(Continued on page 268) 





Who Shall Be 
Master of the 
Schoolmaster? 


The question of who should 

determine what should be 

taught and how it should 

be taught is of vital im- 

portance to the future of 
the State. 


By MILO L. WHITTAKER 
DeKalb 


@ THESE are perilous times for those 

who still lay claim to the right of 
freedom in the classroom. The signs 
are unmistakable that a concerted 
movement is well under way to sup- 
press those of our profession who are 
bold enough to exercise their preroga- 
tive of independent thinking. Witch 
hunting is becoming chief outdoor 
sport for certain “patriotic” organiza- 
tions while the metropolitan press is 
joining in the hue-and-cry that “red” 
teachers must be driven from the 
schools. 

The teaching of the social sciences 
is a hazardous occupation. Back in 
the time of Galileo men were perse- 
cuted who tried to explain what made 
the world go round; today we perse- 
cute those who try to explain what 
makes it go flat. If we are desirous of 
saving the remnant of that once sacred 
right of the scholar to freedom of ex- 
pression, it behooves us to scrutinize 
with care this movement which has for 
its purpose the emasculating of the 
social sciences. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to attempt any evaluation of the pres- 
ent movement to “drive out the reds” 
nor to defend any teacher who may 
have been so unwise and unscholarly 
as to advocate revolution or change of 
government by force. It is no part of 
the function of the scholar to advocate 
anything. If he does not possess that 
calm, critical temperament which 
makes him an evaluator rather than an 
advocate of social or political theories, 
he just doesn’t belong to our group. 
The only exception to the foregoing 
statement is that he may with propriety 
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and he should advocate that whatever 
changes are attempted should be by 
constitutional means. (His critics 
should be reminded, however, that the 
American Republic was born of rev- 
olution and in defiance of the British 
constitution, which at that time was 
their constitution. ) 

The purpose of this discussion is to 
bring into the open and view from its 
various angles that perplexing and in- 
creasingly important question of free- 
dom of teaching. The question of who 
should determine what should be 
taught and how it should be taught 
is of vital importance to the future of 
the State. Many protests are heard 
from groups of self-appointed guard- 
ians of our liberties, that much of the 
teaching of the social sciences is 
dangerous and subversive of our insti- 
tutions. On the other hand there is un- 
doubted evidence that teachers of the 
social sciences are being intimidated 
by local influences both official and 
unofficial. 

The public seems never seriously to 
have questioned its right to dictate 
what should be taught in the schools. 
Frequently teachers have been grossly 
misrepresented as to their specific 
teaching and in the implications to be 
derived from their teaching. A teacher 
who discusses the possibility of change 
in our system of government or modi- 
fication of the existing form is im- 
mediately branded as a “red” and is 
accused of advocating change by force. 
It may be well to insert parenthetically 
that it is not only the right but the 
duty of the teacher of the social 
sciences to discuss such questions. It 
is only by change that progress can 
take place. The history of progress 
among all civilized people is but a 
process of discarding old forms and 
the substitution of new ones. Had those 
who oppose this kind of teaching been 
in control throughout the ages we 
would still be governed by monarchs 
and men would still be imprisoned for 
debt. It is unthinkable that any people 
should be content to cling to old forms 
of political, economic, or social insti- 
tutions for reasons of sentiment. 


Methods of Lay Control 


Speaking in broad terms education 
in any locality is controlled by its 
strongest and most influential group. 
It is often true that control is in the 
hands of one individual, often a banker 
or manufacturer, whose word is law 
in the community and who causes a 
subservient school board to “crack 
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down” on any teacher who permits the 
discussion of progressive ideas in his 
classes. More often, perhaps, control 
is exercised by certain “patriotic” 
groups who largely determine the char- 
acter of teaching. They may in no real 
sense reflect the community opinion; 
indeed this opinion is never sought. 
They arrogantly set themselves up as 
the community although they are in 
fact but a pitifully small minority. 
Teachers, recognizing that discretion 
is the better part of valor, comport 
themselves as becomes subservient and 
dutiful employes of the community, 
thus making any interference with 
their teaching unnecessary. 

In many states the attempt is made 
to control the teaching of the social 
sciences by special legislation. Laws 
are enacted requiring the teaching of 
the Constitution; teachers in at least 
one state are required to take an oath 
to support the Constitution, as if an 
oath of loyalty would in some magic 
manner transform a teacher who was 
disloyal at heart into a loyal citizen 
and teacher. At the present time the 
Illinois legislature is contemplating 
a law which prohibits the use of tax 
money by any state institution which 
permits the teaching of subversive 
political doctrines. 

These represent in general, the 
means thus far employed to control 
the teaching of the social sciences. To 
say that the means have been wholly 
unsatisfactory to all concerned, is but 
to state that which is obvious. While 
in rare cases, perhaps, a teacher may 
have been deterred from inculcating 
dangerous doctrines, on the whole the 
net result has been that the teacher’s 
rights as a scholar have been ridden 
over roughshod by school boards and 
certain pressure groups in the com- 
munity. In no cases known to the 
writer has the teacher had any means 
of redress or any court of appeal from 
the decision of a partisan school board. 
The consequence has been that well- 
trained and efficient teachers have been 
summarily dismissed and left with 
their reputations besmirched by a sus- 
picion of disloyalty and radicalism. 

There are two major evils in our 
present method of handling this prob- 
lem. In the first place its tendency is 
to drive out of the teaching profession 
some of the most promising young 
people and to hold in the profession 
only the more colorless and less valu- 
able ones. It is a sad commentary on 
our much-vaunted American freedom 
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that those whose calling demands the 
greatest freedom, namely the teachers 
of the social sciences, must abandon 
the profession in order to enjoy that 
freedom. 

In the second place where a narrow 
and highly conservative type of teach- 
ing of the social sciences is inflicted 
upon a community, as is usually the 
case when teachers are interfered with, 
youth is being robbed of its rights; 
for surely to hide the truth from young 
people of high-school age will not 
train them to function as citizens at a 
time when they must face the truth. 


Protection from Reactionaries 
Neglected 


It is frankly admitted, however, that 
the schools should have some protec- 
tion from unwise teaching by irre- 
sponsible and poorly trained teachers, 
masquerading as scholars. This pro- 
tection, however, should not be so 
partisan as to apply only to the radi- 
cal. Here an important matter is be- 
ing entirely overlooked. Who is pro- 
tecting the youth in our schools and 
colleges from the indoctrinating of con- 
servative and reactionary ideas? Did 
anyone ever know of a teacher being 
dismissed because he taught doctrines 
that were too conservative? Any plan 
looking to the control of teaching 
should offer protection against con- 
servatism as well as against radicalism. 
It is probably not far from the truth 
to declare that our youth of today are 
being injured and wronged far more 
by conservative than by radical teach- 
ing, yet seldom if ever is a voice raised 
against it. 

It is frequently asserted that in its 
final analysis the taxpayers and the 
general voting public should control 
the education of youth, and this is sel- 
dom challenged. But the writer wishes 
to challenge this point of view. Al- 
though it seems to be entirely logical 
and fair to declare that he who pays 
the fiddler may call the tune, the prob- 
lem before us is not so simple as that. 
In the first place, this “public” to 
which reference has just been made is 
a myth; it exists only in our imagina- 
tion. What we find is not a public 
with a unified idea upon what the 
schools should teach or upon any other 
question of importance, but, in fact, 
many publics. There is a public that 
is extremely conservative, another 
quite radical, and still another that 
may not be classed as either radical 
or conservative, but possessing varying 
degrees of progressiveness or liberal- 
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ism. There are conservative radicals 
and radical conservatives, there are 
extreme liberals and conservative lib- 
erals. In addition to these various 
groups there is another which should 
not be overlooked; that is the group, 
estimated to include half of our adult 
population, which has no convictions 
at all upon what the schools should 
teach. 


It is absurd to suppose that such a 
heterogeneous human mass with such 
diverse ideas and opinions as they 
have, could ever agree upon what the 
schools should teach. The very fact 
that there are “controversial issues” 
is evidence that this so-called public 
does not agree, else there would be no 
issues and hence no controversy. To 
attempt actually to obtain the majority 
opinion upon the question before us 
would be to throw the schools into 
politics and hence into chaos. There 
is a far more fundamental reason, 
however, why the teaching of neither 
the social sciences nor any other sub- 
ject should be controlled by the pub- 
lic. Bluntly stated it is simply that 
the public is not competent. The deter- 
mination of curricula and methods are 
technical matters and are not to be left 
to the untrained. Only those larger 
matters of policy, such as the election 
of school boards, determining the 
length of the school year, questions of 
bonds, erecting of school buildings and 
the like are proper matters for deter- 
mination by the public. It is an axiom 
in all well-organized business concerns 
that when you want to know something 
of a technical nature, ask someone who 
knows. Therefore, to attempt to settle 
this technical matter of what should 
be taught in the schools by the “voice 
of the people” is the merest folly. 

What has been said in criticism of 
control of the technical phases of edu- 
cation by the community has equal 
validity in regard to its control either 
by the local boards of education or by 
state legislatures if either of these 
bodies should attempt to be guided 
by the desires of the so-called public. 
If this were ever attempted the teach- 
ing in the schools would be subject 
to the election returns and chaos would 
reign supreme. 

But who shall be master of the 
schoolmaster? To challenge the right 
and competence of laymen to deter- 
mine technical matters is but to take 
the position to which scholars every- 
where and in all fields of learning 
adhere. Any person or any group that 

(Continued on page 264) 
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Summary of Research in 
Educational Administra- 
tion and Organization 


Reviewed by R. E. FILDES 


@ LEADERS in education frequently 

deplore the fact that the findings of 
educational research are lamentably 
slow to appear in the practices of pub- 
lic schools. An explanation sometimes 
given in defense of this situation is 
that the results of research, too often, 
are not available for use by workers 
in the field. 

In one field this obstacle has been 
overcome to a large extent by William 
C. Reavis and associates in the Review 
of Educational Research’ for October, 
1934. According to a statement on the 
cover, this issue revises and brings 
down to date the number for June, 
1931, entitled “School Organization.” 
It summarizes the principal facts of 
307 investigations relating to the sub- 
ject of administration and organiza- 
tion. Studies are presented with refer- 
ence to the following topics: units of 
school organization, structural organ- 
ization of the American public school 
system, internal organization of school 
divisions, and organization and ad- 
ministration. 

It is assumed that the periodical in 
which this review appears is read pri- 
marily by persons connected with the 
work of public schools. A wealth of 
objective materials related to prob- 
lems met by superintendents and prin 
cipals is included in this number. The 
following facts taken from Chapter III 
are presented as evidence for this 
statement. 


The studies indicate “that homogeneous 
grouping when accompanied by differentia- 
tion of methods and materials results in 
perceptible improvement in _ instruction” 
(p. 389). While satisfactory methods for 
classifying pupils into ability groups have 
not been discovered, “the intelligence 
quotient and school achievement predominate 
in practice” (p. 389). 

“Unfortunately, this increase in the num- 
ber of departmentalized schools has not been 
accompanied by scientifically validated re- 
search as to the value of departmental organ- 
ization” (p. 393). 

Subject combinations recommended by 
experts and found in actual practice “gave 
reading and language first place, language 
and spelling second place, and arithmetic 
and science next place” in two-subject com- 
binations (p. 390). In three-subject com- 
binations, “language, spelling, and reading 
were placed first, and were followed by 
geography, arithmetic, and history. Spelling, 
ray and penmanship took third place” 
(p. 391). 


1W. C. Reavis, (Chairman), “School Organization.” 
Review of Educational Research, IV (Oc , 1934), 


353-444 
(Continued on page 264) 
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Reading Circle 


"It is a great thing for a child to 
hear the call of a good book." 


D. F. NICKOLS, Manager 


Lincoln, Illinois 





"| always think the cover of a book is like a door 


Which opens into someone's house where I've never been before." 





New Course of Reading 
@ AT a recent meeting of the Pupils 

Reading Circle Board of Directors 
books were adopted for the 1935-1936 
Course of Reading. 

Nearly 300 books were submitted 
by publishers and the task of reducing 
the list to 32 was not a light one. It 
involved six months of careful reading, 
the preparation of two tentative lists, 
and an all-day meeting of the board. 

Needless to say the books chosen 
represent a wide range of children’s 
reading interests and will be a valuable 
accession to any school library. 

The new books will be stocked in 
June and ready for distribution after 
July 1. Printed lists also will be 
available at the same time. 


High-School List 

The new high-school list is in the 
making at present with Dr. A. W. 
Clevenger and Mr. John Calvin Hanna, 
State High-School Supervisors, serving 
on a special committee to aid in the 
selection of five fiction and five non- 
fiction books. We have every assur- 
ance of an excellent course of reading. 


Prices Change July | 

Each year the Pupils Reading Circle 
revises its price list to conform with 
changes made by publishers. With an 
advancing market in all commodities 
it is not probable that there will be a 
reduction of book costs. If prices ad- 
vance, as present trends indicate, then 
school libraries could make no mistake 
now by ordering any of the books 
listed in our current catalogue. 


A Reading Trinity 
“Books are for the poor as well as 
for the rich. Frequently, indeed, the 


rich make it possible for the poor to 
get books. In our country public 
libraries are distributed to such an 
extent that one doesn’t need money in 
order to be able to read. All one needs 
is the disposition, the leisure, and a 








In the Public Library 
Aletha Todd Anderson 


| see them totter in, the very old, 
In clumsy, shapeless clothes and shabby 
shoes; 
With eager eyes they search the racks for 
news 
Or seek the magazines where tales are told: 
Strange tales of mystery and fairy gold, 
Romance, adventure, and the distant glow 
Of that far land where dreams forgotten go, 
Where no one is neglected, hungry, cold. 


Not all are old and poor; the young are here. 
With eager hearts they come to learn; ‘tis 
plain 
They have the faith of youth, and its disdain 
Of failure, disappointment, loss and fear. 
Some day, they too will watch the setting 
sun, 
And reading here, forget what life has done! 


From an excellent little volume entitled, "A 
Book of Living Poems," published by Laidlaw 
Brothers. 








more or less permanent address. There 
are something like seven thousand 
public libraries in the United States; 
not nearly as many as we could use to 
advantage; not as many as we need, 
probably; and certainly not as many 
as we can afford. 

“It is with the children we must 
work to make, not only more readers, 
but more discriminating readers. I 


think it is indisputably true that the 
next great change in education will 
come about as a result of the increased 
leisure time thrust upon us by the 
wider use of time-saving devices. It 
may be true, as someone suggested, 
that it is far easier to make the world 
safe for democracy than it is to make 
it safe for the new leisure, but unless 
we do there is no hope for democracy. 

“Certainly more is being done in 
our primary and elementary schools 
than was ever done before. If readers 
are not made before college days there 
is not much promise for them after 
they get to college. Genuine pleasure 
in reading is of slow growth; it ma- 
tures only with the passing of years. 
It bears the best fruit when started 
in youth and cultivated through the 
years. 

“The good that books do has never 
been overrated. The effects of reading 
have never been overstated; the claims 
are all verifiable 
The few who read wisely do enjoy 
what they say they do, and they are 
influenced in their attitude toward 
life by what they read. The claims 
made for music are verifiable, also, 
yet we must admit that for a large 
number of people the effects of music 
are physical, if not animal. 

“There are those who are not capable 
of reading the best, and for them to 
try would be a waste of their time. 
But somewhere on the route from the 
lowest to the highest there will be a 
level for everyone. The best we can do 
is to enable everyone to find the very 
highest level he can reach. In doing 
this we shall need the family, the 
school, and the library.”—By Calvin 
T. Ryan in March number of Reading 
and The School Library. 
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What a High School 


Principal Faces 


By JOHN CALVIN HANNA 


® THEOPHILUS Cromarty was a 

young principal. It was the first 
of August, 19—. He had just been 
elected principal of the Podunk High 
School at a salary adequate for his 
modest needs. He was unmarried as 
yet, but he had hopes. Wisely he had 
refrained from urging the beloved one 
to name the day, being conscious that 
he must get himself well settled in his 
new position and earn a little balance 
before assuming the responsibilities of 
married life. Of course, he had been 
assured by well-meaning friends that 
“two could live as easily as one” on a 
certain salary but he knew that this 
was a kindly lie. 

He found a good place to board and 
all that confronted him now was the 
organizing and operation of his new 
school. He thrilled at the thought of 
it and went to look over his resources. 
He opened his office and found that the 
school last year enrolled 133 pupils 
distributed as follows: 25 seniors, 28 
juniors, 30 sophomores and fifty 
freshmen. And he learned that there 
were fifty eighth grade pupils last year 
and so he could count on a total of 
twenty-six classes to be formed. Also 
that there were four teachers besides 
himself—already employed before he 
was employed. So he counted up the 
task for the coming year. He must 
prepare a daily schedule for two sec- 
tions of freshmen in four studies: 
English, algebra, Latin and general 
science—two sections each. Also four 
classes of sophomores—English, Lat- 
in, geometry, early European history 
~two sections each. 

The juniors would number about 
thirty pupils. He might crowd them 
all into one section each of English 
and modern history, but he would 
have one section of biology and an- 
other of home economics, (a foods 
class) and one other large section of 
civics-economics. 

The seniors similarly would form 
one class in English IV, one in Amer- 
ican history and one class in physics 


and one of girls in clothing, besides 


one iarge class in advanced algebra 
and solid geometry. 

You can see that this was a con- 
servative school—no “frills,” the only 
concession to a “modern” curriculum 
being the home economics. But the 
ladies of the community had insisted 
on this course for girls. Most of the 
senior girls would go to housekeeping 
within two or three years. 

The curriculum is a sensible, con- 
servative list of studies. The build- 
ing is large enough and has one good 
laboratory which, by using it every 
period will take care of the general 
science, the biology and the physics. 

Theophilus pats himself on the back 
and now—what about the teaching 
force—which has been provided for 
him? Teachers all hired (before he 
was), all college graduates, all hold- 
ing high school certificates. He makes 


up an outline somewhat as follows: 


Teacher A—6 English classes— 
(heavy load), but she is an expe- 
rienced teacher 

Teacher B—Clothing, Foods, biol- 
ogy and one general science— 
(heavy load) 

Teacher C—Physics and 4 math 
classes (heavy load) 

Teacher D—2 history and 4 Latin— 
(also heavy load) 

Principal—One math and 3 history 
(heavy load) 


Even if he takes four classes him- 
self he will have to alternate the foods 
and clothing and give that home eco- 
nomics teacher another general science 
class and the physics teacher four 
mathematics classes. But he has no 
teacher qualified to teach those four 
Latin classes. Miss Smith—teacher D 
—when approached on this score is 
almost panic stricken. She is pre- 
pared to teach history and other so- 
cial studies. 

He has taken for himself three his- 
tory classes and one mathematics class 
—another heavy load. He can’t come 
to the front and take the Latin off her 
hands as he is not prepared for it. 


She had Latin in the high school but 
none of it in college, having taken 
Spanish instead. But he coaxes her 
to try it and she, poor girl, “afraid 
of her job” finally agrees. 

Then when the University Inspec- 
tor comes along, or a High School 
Supervisor from the office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
he inquires “Miss Smith, how many 
semester hours did you have in 
Latin?” And the poor girl has to 
acknowledge “Only what I have had 
in high school—two years of it.” 

Result—the school loses its credit in 
Latin. What makes all this mess? 
What brought about this situation? 
Who is to blame? 

Not the teacher herself. She didn’t 
know what situation she was going to 
face. Not the principal. He did not 
select the teachers. Not the board— 
they didn’t know any better than to 
put the cart before the horse and select 
the new teachers first and the principal 
afterwards—employing him and set- 
ting before him this three-ringed circus 
to ride. 

And this is not an imaginary or 
fanciful case. Such cases have arisen 
many times. It might have been a 
deficiency in mathematics or biology 
as well. A simple problem after all, 
if the board had taken it up at the 
time and not put the “cart before the 
horse.” 

If they—having to employ a prin- 
cipal and two new teachers—had em- 
ployed the principal first and then let 
him select the two teachers for these 
particular jobs, the situation would 
not have arisen. 

If he is not competent to select the 
teachers for a particular situation— 
don’t hire him. Find someone who is 
competent and then employ the new 
teachers on his recommendations. 

That board of five men probably 
can run a farm, or an elevator, or a 
grocery or a barber shop or even the 
Methodist Church better than any prin- 
cipal could but if he cannot run the 
school—even to the selection of new 
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teachers—better than any one of them 
or all of them—don’t hire him. And 
this is no reflection on those gentle- 
men who constitute the board. Each 
of them can do his own job and do it 
well. And so can a principal trained 
presumably to face exactly such a 
problem, do his job and select the 
teachers for the situation better than 
his board can with their meager 
knowledge of framing a daily schedule 
and assigning classes to a particular 


Vitalizing Rural 


By GERALD D. FINCH 
Andalusia School 


@ “TEACHER’S gone to institute!” 

has long been a joyful explanation 
of a day or two’s release from school; 
but “Teacher’s been to institute!” has 
become a cause for elation among the 
rural school children of Rock Island 
County, who are learning that educa- 
tion after all has something to do with 
the business of living. 


Much oratory has been spent upon 
the subject of vitalizing the cur- 
riculum, but County Superintendent 
Washburne hit upon the more fruitful 
expedient of having the rural school 
teachers assembled in county institute 
work out their own activity program, 
through which the prescribed curri- 
culum materials may be integrated 
with the materials of everyday living 
in the particular locale of Rock Island 
County, Illinois. 

A four-year rotation of the activi- 
ties program follows this order: first 
year, Living Things; second year, Soil, 
Home and Community; third year, 
Growing Things; fourth year, Making 
Things. The school year 1934-1935 
marked the completion of one cycle; 
so the activity program at the fall in- 
stitute centered around Making Things. 

Mr. Orson Ryan, nationally recog- 
nized leader in rural education, was 
in charge. The organization and gen- 
eral procedure at the institute is de- 
scribed for readers of the ILLINOIS 
TEACHER as follows: 

The teachers were divided into ten 
groups and to each group was assigned 
the task of working out a method of 
presenting one of the ten learning units 
for the year: Miscellaneous (paper, 
string, rope, etc.); Farm Machinery; 
Transportation (land, water, air—one 
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teacher. They should feel responsible 
for the finances, the tax levy and the 
annual budget; also for the course of 
study, advising with the principal as 
to any curricular changes. Then they 
should leave to him the selection of 
the teachers, performing this task ac- 
cording to law and to the requirements 
of the State Superintendent’s office, or 
at least should consult with him and 
take his recommendation when it 
comes to employing new teachers. 
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If school boards—the 12,500 of 
them in Illinois—once were to learn 
this, their first lesson, trouble—much 
trouble, would be avoided. Some of 
them have learned to consult their 
principal or superintendent in the 
selection of teachers and those boards 
have better schools and a safer condi- 
tion of things than if they were to 
follow the other plan of “hiring all 
the teachers” first and then hunting 
up a principal. 


Education in Rock Island County 


Rope-Making Unit, Milan School, 


to a group) ; Clothing; Tools; Wood- 
work; Machinery in the Home; Paint- 
up and Fix-up. 

Each group was given a working 
outline for the final report as follows: 

1. Decide upon what can be done. 

2. List articles children can make. 

3. Show the connections with school sub- 
jects. 

4. List the skills involved. 

5. Write out a suggestion for a com- 
mencement or closing day program. 


The group which studied Transpor- 
tation in Air will serve as typical of 
the activities of these planning groups. 
Mr. T. A. Simpson, Assistant State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
visited this group for a few minutes 
while the members were discussing the 
connection between the activity unit 
and school subjects. It was an easy task 
to show how the study of reading, lan- 
guage, history, and geography could be 
motivated, but arithmetic presented a 
more difficult situation. The teachers 
had to think in terms of elementary 
school children. Mr. Simpson men- 
tioned that a record had been broken 


District 52, Rock Island County 


recently and that remark led to the 
making of a list similar to the follow- 
ing: 

Reading of Numbers 

Comparison of Numbers, Ratio (Old re- 
cords with new) 

Problems involving distance and velocity 

Angles 

Problems involving weight and density 

Parallel to this group work, Mr. 
Ryan demonstrated how to make a few 
things with string, rope, paper, and 
wood. Everything made was of simple 
construction and required only inex- 
pensive materials. At the close of the 
institute each group displayed the ar- 
ticles members had made. This display 
covered ten tables placed in a large 
classroom. 

Toward the close of the sessions, the 
group secretaries reported to the whole 
assembly and submitted a written re- 
port of the work accomplished to the 
county superintendent. The informa- 
tion in these reports furnished the 
basis for a general outline of work 
suggested for the year, a copy of which 
was sent to each teacher. 
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The Basis of the Emergency 
Education Program 


By W. A. STUMPF 
Elgin High School 


@ EDUCATORS in the public school 

systems of the country, assailed on 
the one hand by increasing enrolments 
and on the other by curtailed reve- 
nues, find themselves occupying a pre- 
cariously delicate position in attempt- 
ing to maintain efficient and economi- 
cal administrations in the face of gen- 
eral public opposition even to essen- 
tial taxation, much less additional tax 
burdens. This summarizes a familiar 
story to teachers in many Illinois 
school districts. 


Conflict of Opinion 


The Federal government, through its 
Emergency Education Program, has 
stepped forward to fill the breach to 
some extent. Many believe Washing- 
ton has not taken a sufficiently long 
step; others fear that even the present 
aid is in the direction of undesirable 
centralization that could lead to a con- 
trol of the public school system akin 
to that exercised in Germany or Italy; 
hence, they fear anything smacking 
at all of Federal supervision. 

Some would accept the aid, but with 
no strings attached as to “minimum” 
requirements or programs or other 
Federal supervision. Still, it is hard 
to believe that the hand that opens 
the purse strings will not be used also 
in guiding to some extent the expendi- 
ture of the purse’s contents. 

The idea of Federal aid to education 
is far from new, but there is much 
new in some of the present phases of 
it. The student of education knows 
that the granting of land in new states 
for educational purposes, increasing 
the grants in size as the newer states 
showed less productive lands, became 
almost a tradition. He knows that 
from grants of cash—beginning in 
1826 with $28,000,000 “loaned” to 
the states to be used in part or in its 
entirety for support of the schools, to 
the matching of states’ expenditures 
with government money in the case of 
the Smith-Hughes and the Smith- 
Bankhead Acts, there has been an ap- 


Trends in Federal Aid Discern- 


the Emergency Program 


ible in 


parently increasing Federal interest 
and encouragement of education. 

That these grants made possible the 
more rapid development of schools 
and of specialized types of education, 
few will dispute. That such grants 
make the states more or less depend- 
ent on the Federal government’s lar- 
gess seems equally clear. That there 
has been some mismanagement of 
these funds and grants is probably 
true; nevertheless, especially in the 
case of the more recent grants, their 
administration has been perhaps 
one of the best among the funds 
handled by and from Washington. 

Many educators feel that Washing- 
ton should dignify education by giv- 
ing it a cabinet position. Others fear 
that such a prominent position would 
lead to undesirable Federal domina- 
tion. With experts in the field of edu- 
cation divided, the argument of the 
politician that educators had better 
decide on a united program before 
anything will be done about it de- 
velops some force. 

Throughout the history of Federal 
land and cash grants, there has been 
an increasing tendency by Washing- 
ton to watch the spending of the 
grant. In accordance with terms of 
the Smith-Hughes Act, for example, 
the state must set up its program be- 
fore a grant will be made. In the case 
of land-grant colleges, certain require- 
ments, such as military training, are 


attached. 


The present Emergency Education 
Program is no exception to the rule of 
increased watchfulness. The direction 
in which we seem to be going may be 
seen in the following somewhat 
sketchy analysis of the administration 
of a part of the Emergency Program.’ 

The Emergency Education Program 
has been a part of the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration’s activi- 
ties, along with the Civil Works pro- 
gram, with Harry L. Hopkins as ad- 
ministrator. Policies were impliedly 
those of Mr. Hopkins, representing 
what must be the attitude of the na- 
tional administration. 


A Six-Point Program 

In brief, the Emergency Education 
Program has finally come to have six 
principal points: 1—Help to rural 
communities of 5,000 or fewer in- 
habitants, or those communities draw- 
ing 25 percent of their enrolment from 
rural areas; 2—Classes for adult il- 
literates; 3—Vocational education for 
those who cannot afford to attend 
trade schools, business colleges, etc.; 
4—Vocational rehabilitation; 5—Gen- 
eral adult education; 6—Nursery 
school education. 

The program began on August 19, 
1933, with aid authorized for rural 
communities of 2,500 or fewer, sub- 
sequently being expanded as indicated 
in the foregoing first point. By ana- 
lyzing in further detail this “rural 
aid” point, it may be possible to esti- 
mate the direction and intentions of 
Federal aid under present conditions. 

The initial authorization made it 
possible for small communities to pay 
work relief wages to “needy unem- 
ployed teachers or other persons com- 
petent to teach,” and assign them to 
classrooms through the eighth grade. 
Wage provisions were subsequently 





1For a more detailed study insofar as Illinois 
is concerned, the reader is referred to an un- 
published thesis, “Federal Participation in Pub- 
lic Education in Illinois under Emergency Re- 
lief Measures,” by W. A. Stumpf, in the De- 
partment of Education library, University of 


"(Continued on page 258) 
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What Is Happening to the 


High-School Curriculum? 


Changes Which Have Been Made in the Program 
of Studies of Illinois High Schools Accredited by 
the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools Since June 30, 1929 
Prepared by F. C. HOOD, Assistant 
High School Visitor, and A. W. CLEV- GROUP 


ENGER, High School Visitor, Univer- iI 
sity of Illinois—January 28, 1935 Penile 
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@ IT is the purpose of this study to determine what 
changes have been made in the program of studies of 
the Illinois high schools accredited by the North Central 
Association since June 30, 1929. 
The 1934-35 annual reports (quinquennial) of 379 
Illinois high schools accredited by the North Central As- Public Speaking... 
sociation were examined for the purpose of ascertaining — aliom 
what changes have been made in the program of studies Dramatics... 
since June 30, 1929. The data tabulated show: me a) = 
1. The number of schools that have made no changes Advanced Comp. and Rhetoric 
in the program of studies. Creative Writing 
2. What subjects have been eliminated and how many Remedial Englis 
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schools have eliminated each subject. FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
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3. What subjects have been added and how many 
schools have added each subject. 

The schools are classified according to size in order 
that the results obtained would be more significant and 
would allow more opportunities for comparison. The 
groups studied and the number of schools in each group 
are: 


ENROLLMENT NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 
GROUP I Fewer than 200 pupils 138 
GROUP II 200-499 pupils 
GROUP III 500-999 pupils ~__- 
GROUP IV 1000 or more pupils 
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The results given in tabular form show the number of 
schools adding and eliminating subjects within the vari- 
ous subject fields according to the size of the school, and 
the number of schools not adding or eliminating any 
subjects. 
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This new series has been 


STATE - 


ADOPTED 


by KENTUCKY and OREGON 


Such immediate recognition is an eloquent tribute to the quality of the 
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For your convenience the 
HEALTH AND GROWTH 
SERIES is published in 
two editions: 
SIX-BOOK EDITION 


(pictured above) 


THREE-BOOK EDITION 


(for schools where a separate book for 
each grade is not required) 


Each edition is identical in content and illus- 
trations. Each of the volumes of the Three- 
book Edition contains the material of two 
books of the Six-book Edition. 








HEALTH ano 


GROWTH SERIES 


Two state adoptions, in addition to hundreds of local 
adoptions in less than a month after publication, is a 
convincing record of excellence! 


The Health and Growth Series is a complete program in 
health education, comprising reading books and manuals 
for elementary grades from 3 to 8. Instruction for the 
lower grades is in narrative form, utilizing real-life situa- 
tions as the approach; for the upper grades, the instruc- 
tion is frankly expositional in type. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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For complete information and illustrated bulletins, address: Home Nursing 
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Editorial Notes and Comment 


(Continued from page 235) 
up such common school fund in the hands of the state 
treasurer. The 58th General Assembly provided two 
sources for such revenue. First, they passed an act “levy- 
ing a tax by valuation upon the assessed taxable property 
of the State . . . for State school purposes to be 


designated ‘common school fund’ or ‘State school fund, 
the sum of $10,500,000, upon the assessed taxable property 


for the year A.D. 1933, and the sum of $10,500,000, upon |. 


the assessed taxable property for the year A.D. 1934.” 
These were the levies made upon property for the state 
school fund which had been appropriated for use in the 
two-year period beginning July 1, 1933, and ending June 
30, 1935. 

This same bill provided that “the Governor, the Auditor 
of Public Accounts, and the State Treasurer, shall an- 
nually compute the rate per cent required to produce not 
less than the above amounts, anything in any other Act 
providing different manner of ascertaining the amount of 
revenue required to be levied for State purposes to the 
contrary notwithstanding: Provided, however, if moneys 
received under the provisions of the occupational tax have 
been transferred to and placed in the . . . common school 
fund (or State school fund). Then in computing the 
rates required, the Governor, the Auditor of Public Ac- 
counts and the Treasurer, shall make proper allowance and 
reductions for any moneys so transferred to and placed 
in such fund.” (See pages 945 and 946 of Regular Session 
Laws, 58th G.A., 1933.) 

However, the above-named officers did not fix any tax 
rate for any state tax on property for either of the years 
mentioned. It seems that they decided to let the school 
fund depend altogether upon the occupational or sales 
tax although, as we shall see, there was really no proper 
basis for such decision. 

Second, the same General Assembly provided for two 
funds, among others in the state treasury, “the common 
school fund” and “the occupational tax fund.” It provided 
also that “as soon as may be after March 1, 1934, and 
the first day of each month thereafter . . . there shall be 
transferred from the occupational tax fund to the common 
school fund monthly, one twelfth of the amount levied 
for that year.” (See pages 1090 and 1091 of the Regular 
Session Laws, 58th G.A., 1933.) 

Now, since the first fiscal year for which the appropria- 
tion was made began on July 1, 1933, eight months of 
that first fiscal year had passed before March 1, 1934, and 
only sixteen months of the two fiscal years of the biennium 
remained. This means that in the first fiscal year only four 
monthly transfers of $875,000 each were made to the com- 
mon school fund. Therefore, for the first eight months 
no money could be taken out of the common school fund 
for apportionment by the auditor. Therefore, there was a 
deficiency of eight monthly installments or of $7,000,000, 
in the common school fund for the first fiscal year. 

However, after the February 1935 installment had been 
paid, which was the twelfth installment, the state officers 
reported that the state school fund for the first year of the 
biennium had been paid in full. Those who accept that 
statement must also admit that the February payment was 
made eight months after the close of the first fiscal year, 
and that there are only four more months after February 
1935, to the end of the second fiscal year, or the end of 
the biennium. In other words, if the appropriation for the 
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WAKE UP 


get rid of those bills 
with a quick cash loan! 


Why should you worry over past due bills 
month after month? Here is a plan that enables you 
to obtain the cash to pay them all off at one time and 
then repay the loan over a period of months. 


Your signature alone is sufficient. No inquiry is 


'made of school executives, friends or relatives. It is 
|a personal transaction between you and Household 


—completed by mail if you wish! 


You can borrow from $30 to $300 and take as 
long as twenty months to repay out of salary. Nothing 
is deducted. You get the full amount of the loan in 
cash. And you are charged only for the actual number 
of days you keep the money. 


For fifty-seven years men and women in the teach- 
ing profession have used the Household Plan to pay 
off their accumulated bills. Your first step to real self- 
sufficiency is to mail the coupon. Or call at our office 
near you. Or telephone. You will receive courteous 
and prompt attention. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


ILLINOIS OFFICES 
CHICAGO— 14th Floor, 105 W. Madison Street 
ALTON—7th Floor GALBBURG—3e4 Floor 
Hill Arcade Building 


First National Bank Building 
AURORAS Sth Floor SORTS T— 208 Floor 
Rialto Theater Building 


Aurora Nationa! Bank i 
BLOOMINGTON—5Sth Floor et Floor 

Peoples Bank Building Fifth A 
CHAMPAIGN—4th Floor PEORIA— 3rd Floor 
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DECATUR—4th Floor ROCKFORD—2ad Floor 

Citizens Bui Rockford National Bank Building 
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FREEPORT—3rd Floor SPRINGFIELD—Room 1004, 
Tarbox Building 10th Floor, Myers Building 


WAUKEGAN—53rd Floor, Waukegan National Bank Building 





This coupon brings you all information FREE 


Mail this coupon for full information, without obligation, on the 
Housebold Plan. No inquiries are made of school executives, or friends. 
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An Oppertunity for Teachers and Others 
Announcing the 


Summer Session 


at the 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


June 17 to August 10, 1935 


More than 300 courses in Liberal Arts and Sciences, Education, 
Commerce, Physical Education, Agriculture, Engineering, Art, 
Music, Law, Journalism and Library Science, given by the regular 
university faculty and visiting professors. These courses make 
possible adequate programs for completion of undergraduate and 
graduate requirements for degrees. Two summer sessions equal 
one semester in credit ws a degree. 


Special Daliones for 1935 


Special lecture and entertainment program. 
addition of a first year course in Law and second semester 
courses in Library Science. 
The gotten of courses in Astronomy, Physiology and Enato- 


ee Tricion of advanced undergraduate courses in History, 
ta designed to aid high school teachers. 


du: courses ll “planed for high school teachers have been 
pte the d . .. Of Sociol ee Se Political Science, and 
Mathematics. lew courses in the lo _e of Education include a 
course in School Buildings and one in School Law. 


For furtber information and circular address 
E. H. Cameron, Director of the Summer Session 
104 Administration Building, Urbana, Illinois 


Ceurses for Graduates and Undergraduates 











SUMMER SESSION 


The teacher who is planning to 
combine pleasure and profit 
during the vacation period will 
find a maximum of recreational 
facilities and an extensive pro- 
fessional curriculum at The Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 
The staff of resident and visit- 


Bulletin of complete informe- 
tion on request. 3551 University 
Park, Los Angeles, California. 
JUNE 17 TO JULY 26 
JULY 27 TO AUGUST 30. 
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first year has been paid in full, there can be only four 
monthly installments paid in the second fiscal year. There- 
fore, there is a deficiency of eight monthly installments or 
eight times $875,000, or a deficiency of $7,000,000 at one 
end or the other of the biennium. 

This deficiency has been recognized by several of the 
state officers. For example, I wrote a letter to the Gover- 
nor in May 1934, reminding him of this deficiency in time 
for him and the other state officers to fix a tax rate on 
property to make up the deficiency as provided in the Acts 
cited above. I have a reply from Mr. Alexander Wilson, 
administrative assistant, in which he says: “Governor 
Horner has asked me to acknowledge receipt of your letter 
of May 29. . . . In reference to the $7,000,000 that you 
spoke about not being covered by the occupational tax, 
I have discussed this matter with Mr. Billman and am still 
of the opinion that if this tax is not extended this fall, 
that this item will be taken care of by State Tax to be 
levied against the property in 1934 which will be collec- 
tible in 1935.” But no State tax rate was fixed in 1934, 
and therefore the item was not “taken care of.” 


The Diversion of the Gasoline Tax 


It has been asserted by certain public officers that the 
purpose of the gasoline tax diversion was to make up this 
deficiency. This is certainly an error. For, in February 
1934, more than six months after the above biennial ap- 
propriation had been made and while there was still plenty 
of time to provide for it in full, the Governor called a 
third special session of the 58th General Assembly and the 
first and main purpose of the call he expressed as follows: 
“Whereas the revenues for the operation of the public 
schools have been lessened to such an extent that in many 
districts in this State current expenses, including the pay- 
ment of teachers’ salaries, cannot be met and, unless re- 
lieved, the public schools in many communities may be 
obliged to close.” The only relief given the schools by 
that third special session was the enactment of a law 
providing that after deducting the cost of administra- 
tion, one third of the balance of the motor fuel tax should 
be paid in to the common school fund and was to be ap- 
portioned to the schools in accordance with certain new 
provisions specified in another act which provided for a 
division of such diverted funds between the elementary 
and high schools of the state. (See page 227, Laws of 
Illinois, 58th G.A., First, Second, and Third Special 
Sessions.) The same special session made an appropriation 
of $2,800,000 to be apportioned to ‘the high schools and 
$7,200,000 to be apportioned to the elementary schools, 
the funds to be derived from the motor fuel tax diversion; 
and the appropriation bill and the bill directing the audi- 
tor how to apportion the funds both stated definitely that 
these funds were to be “in addition to any appropriation 
otherwise made and in addition to any other apportion- 
ments from the common school fund.” (See pages 254 and 
255, Laws of Illinois, 58th G.A., First, Second, and Third 
Special Sessions.) 

This fact was clearly stated in the message by the Gov- 
ernor delivered on January 9, 1935, to the 59th General 
Assembly, in which he said in reference to the gasoline tax 
diversion that “this amount is in addition to the $10,500,- 
000 annual appropriation to the grade schools through the 
state distributive fund.” 

The Governor recognized also that there is a crisis in 
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school finance; for in his biennial message delivered on 
January 9, 1935, he referred to the proclamation con- 
vening the third special session of the 58th General As- 
sembly quoted above and then said: “I called attention 
to the financial conditions of some of the school districts 
in the State and the danger that these districts, or many 
of them, would be in without means to continue the oper- 
ation of their schools. . . . Since the third special session, 
the situation has become more acute in some of these dis- 
tricts. It is represented to me that in some ninety districts 
(of the 12,000 districts of the state) the schools are al- 
ready closed or will be obliged to close before the end of 
the school year.” 


How about Prior Bienniums? 


The state common school funds for distribution in the 
three years beginning July 1, 1930, and ending June 30, 
1933, were to be supplied by property taxes raised by 
state levies of state tax rates. But delays in the assess- 
ments and collections in Cook County and high delin- 
quencies in tax payments there and elsewhere have caused 
another deficiency of $7,858,793.90 in the distribution to 
the schools for those three years preceding the present 
biennium. Small amounts of these taxes, so long delin- 
quent, are turned in occasionally to the state treasury and 
distributed by the state auditor. Bus these amounts cannot 
be credited on the $7,000,000 deficiency for the present 
biennium; for they must be applied on the deficiencies for 
the prior bienniums for which they were appropriated and 
are really so applied by the state auditor. 

Notice that the total deficiency for all these three years 
is the sum of the two amounts or $14,858,793.90. 

A startling fact disclosed by our study of the reports of 
the state auditor is that Cook County, although being most 
delinquent in payment of taxes, got the best of the dis- 
tribution. Here are the figures derived from the reports 
of the state auditor: 

Distribution of 1931, on Claims made on Reports of 1930: 

Cook County was apportioned $3,754,437.06 

Cook County was paid in full 3,754,437.06 or 100% 

101 other counties apporticned 430.55 

101 other counties were paid 3,854,544.92 or 71% 

Balance due 101 counties $1,551,885.63 or 29% 
Distribution of 1932, on Claims made on Reports of 1931: 
Cook County was apportioned $3,909,616.20 
Cook County was paid 2,939,616.20 or 75% 
Balance due in Cook County 25% 
101 Counties were apportioned 
101 Counties were paid 3,565 62% 
Balance due 101 Counties 38% 
Distribution of 1933, on Claims made on Reports of 1932: 
Cook County was apportioned 
Cook County was paid 81% 
Balance due in Cook County 19% 
101 Counties were apportioned 
101 Counties were paid . 60% 
Balance due 101 Counties . 40% 
Final Word 

A study of the law and the records proves there is a 
deficiency of $7,000,000 in this biennium, a little more 
for prior bienniums, and an unequal apportionment of 
the funds distributed for those prior bienniums. 


R. C. Moore. 
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The Blackboard 


By R. E. FILDES 
Springfield 


@ IN this day of numerous and rela- 

tively inexpensive agencies for du- 
plication, it seems that opinion in gen- 
eral does not regard the blackboard as 
an effective device of instruction. The 
purpose of the problem reported in 
this paper was to attempt, by a survey 
of literature on the subject: (1) to 
determine the status of the blackboard 
as an instructional device in class- 
rooms of both the past and the pres- 
ent; and (2) to find possible explana- 
tions for its use or disuse at the pres- 
ent time. 


A Brief History 


Blackboards were used in class- 
rooms in Europe as early as 1500. 
Evidence of their use at this date in 
both Basel and Nuremberg is given 
in Monroe’s Cyclopedia of Education.’ 
The fact that blackboards were not un- 
usual in the classrooms in Comenius’ 
time, about 1650, is reported in his- 


torical accounts of the period. Regula- 


tions’ for elementary schools in Ger- 
many indicate that blackboards were 
common equipment in the schools of 
that country in 1763. 

The educational literature of our 
own country does not indicate that 
blackboards were used in classrooms 
in America before the second decade 
of the nineteenth century. The dates 
given for its introduction vary from 
1801 to 1820. The introduction of a 
blackboard into the Military Academy 
at West Point in 1817 by Professor 
Claude Crozel is, however, recognized 
by authorities as the initiation of its 
use as an instructional device in 
America.” 

The early acceptance of this instruc- 
tional device by American teachers is 
due to a large extent to the zeal of 
Horace Mann in advertising its values. 
Judging from his annual reports and 
circulars to teachers of Massachusetts, 
he passed few opportunities to point 
out the superior features of black- 


1Pau. Monnoz, Cyclopedia of Education, p. 390, New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1915. 

**General Regulations of Elementary Schools and 
Teachers in Germany, Aug. 1?. 1763." Barnard’s 
American Journal of Education. XXH (1871), 865. 

**The Military Academy of West Point."’ Barnard’s 
American Journal of Educetion, XIII (1863), 82. 


ls it obsolescent? 


boards as teaching devices. In his 
“Fifth Annual Report” made in 1842, 
he said: 


This cheap, simple, and most effective 
piece of apparatus, the blackboard, which a 
few years ago was not known in our own 
schools, is now deemed invaluable and in- 
dispensable by all the best teachers of the 


has never been accustomed to use it for 
working out problems in arithmetic, for draw- 
ing maps in geography, for spelling, etc.; 
or that he has tried it and then discarded 
it as valueless; can anything be more certain 
than that such a candidate is destitute of 
aptness to teach and unworthy of a certificate 
of approval ?* 


Apparently, Horace Mann’s concep- 
tion of the possibilities of the black- 
board as an instructional device was 
colored somewhat by his observations 
in European schools, a system based 
on oral instruction. His enthusiasm 
for it was stimulated especially by ob- 
servation in the classrooms of Ger- 
many. After returning from Germany, 
he wrote in 1844: 


I have seen but little school apparatus 
abroad which is not to found in g 
schools at home. The blackboard is a uni- 
versal appendage to the schoolroom, and is 
much more used than with us. Indeed, in no 
State or Country have I ever seen a good 
school without a blackboard, nor a successful 
teacher who did not use it frequently 

(In Berlin) I found geography taught al- 
most wholly from large maps suspended 
against the wall, and by delineations on the 
blackboard They (the pupils) rose in 
their seats, they flung out both hands, their 
eyes kindled, and their voices became almost 
vociferous as they cried out the names of the 
different places, which under the magic of 
the teacher’s crayon rose into view.* 


The literature of the period suggests 
that superintendents in other states 
were stressing the advantage of this 
device and deploring the neglect of 


*Honace Mann, “Fifth Annual Report of the Sec- 
retary of the Board of Education,”” Common School 
Journal, 1V (November. 1842), 334. 

SHonace Mann, “Seventh Annual Report of Secre- 
tary of the Board of Education.”” Common School 
Journal, V1 (March 15, 1844), 95 & 96. 

*Ihid., p. 136. 
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teachers to use it. One writer stated 
that “books should always be sub- 
ordinated to living instruction.” A 
possible explanation of the attention 
given the blackboard by schoolmen of 
the period is (1) that textbooks were 
few, and (2) that they could not fore- 
see the fact that American schools 
would depart from the German model 
of oral instruction and become reading 
schools. 


Facts and Tendencies 


That the blackboard as an instruc- 
tional device had been sold to leaders 
in American education is suggested by 
the foregoing facts. In order to de- 
termine the trend of emphasis on the 
use of this apparatus in subsequent 
years, several types of literature were 
examined for reference to the black- 
board. Fourteen volumes of Horace 
Mann’s Common School Journal 
(1839-1852), thirty volumes of Bar- 
nard’s American Journal of Education 
(1856-1880), twenty volumes on gen- 
eral methods in both elementary and 
secondary education (1918-1934), the 
Reader’s Guide (1925-1932), and the 
Educational Index (1929-1932) were 
consulted for page references to black- 
boards. 

Thirty-two page references are given 
to the subject in the first six volumes 
(1839-1944) of Horace Mann’s Com- 
mon School Journal; only three refer- 
ences are included in the remaining 
eight volumes (1845-1852). The lack 
of emphasis given in later years by 
Mr. Mann is perhaps due to the fact 
that the blackboard had been sold to 
the schools rather than to the fact that 
his enthusiasm for it had subsided. 

In Barnard’s American Journal of 
Education the blackboard is mentioned 
in only sixteen pages of the volumes 
examined. The first items on the 
blackboard were included in the issues 
for 1860. In fact, seven of the refer- 
ences given are found in the publica- 
tion for that and the following years. 
This subject is not mentioned after 
1872; the references for later years 
were for the most part reprints of ar- 
ticles written twenty-five years pre- 
vious. 

The foregoing facts suggest that in- 
terest in blackboards subsided some- 
what after 1845. Another significant 
fact is that references in subsequent 
volumes relate (1) as has been men- 
tioned, to extracts of earlier articles on 
advantages and uses of the blackboard, 
and (2) to improved methods of con- 


(Continued on page 270) 
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How the Committee of Seven 
Can Help the Teacher 


Ten years of experimentation have led the 
Committee to certain conclusions in regard 
to grade placement of the arithmetic topics 
included in the elementary curriculum. 


By HOWARD STORM 
Superintendent of Schools 


Batavia 


® THE Committee of Seven’ has dis- 

covered some things about arith- 
metic and its teachings. To be sure, 
the conclusions of the Committee are 
tentative, as are all scientific conclu- 
sions. Nevertheless, after ten years of 
careful experimentation, the following 
findings seem tenable. 


1. The children usually are not pre- 
pared for the different phases of arith- 
metic when they are asked to take them 
up. Teachers try to teach fractions 
before the child knows the meaning 
of fractions. They try to teach manipu- 
lation of decimals before the child has 
the faintest notion of what a decimal 
means. They try to teach long division 
before the child knows the division 


combinations. 


2. The second and probably most 
important discovery of the Committee 
of Seven is that children lack the 
mental maturity necessary for master- 
ing the different phases of arithmetic 
at the time most schools ask them to 
manipulate these different phases. A 
list of mental ages at which the Com- 
mittee of Seven has found that the 
average child should take up the differ- 
ent phases in arithmetic has already 
been published.” I will, therefore, not 
give the entire list, but you will re- 
member that while most schools take 
up subtraction facts in the second 


1The Committee of Seven consists of Orville T. 
Bright, Superintendent of Schools, Dolton, Illinois; 
J. R. Harper, Superintendent of Schools, Wilmette; 
0. E. Peterson, Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege; H. C. Storm, Superintendent of Schools, Batav- 
ia: Harry O. Gillet, University of Chicago Elemen- 
tary School; Raymond W. Osborn, Principal, Francis 
W. Parker School, Chicago; and Carleton Wash- 
burne, Superintendent of Schools Winnetka, Chair- 
man 


*Wasusunne Caateron, “Why Is Arithmetic a Bug- 
bear?’* Illinois Teacher, Nov. 1934, page 69 


grade, the average child should not 
take up even the easier subtraction 
facts until the third grade and should 
not take up the harder subtraction 
facts until about fourth grade. Short 
division is usually taken up in third 
grade and should not be taken up until 
fifth grade. Addition and subtraction 
of fractions and mixed numbers with 
unlike denominators is usually taken 
up in fifth grade and should not be 
commenced until a child has reached 
a mental age of 13 years 10 months. 
Case two percentage should never be 
taken up before seventh grade. Long 
division which is usually taught in 
fourth grade should not be taught until 
sixth grade. And so it goes. 

Teachers have always known that 
the average child did not master long 
division in fourth grade, but they did 
not know the reason. They blamed 
themselves; they blamed the children 
and called them dumb-heads. The 
superintendent blamed the teachers, 
and the teachers blamed the teachers 
of the previous grades. The real fact 
of the matter was that the children 
were not mentally mature enough to 
master long division. We must con- 
stantly bear in mind that we are talk- 
ing about the average student. Some 
teachers of arithmetic will tell you 
that children can master long division 
in fourth grade. These teachers are 
judging by their best students. We 
know that children in any room are 
at least four years apart in their ability 
to do mathematics, but all that is an- 
other story. It involves ability group- 
ing or individualized instruction, or 
any one of the many plans whereby 


individual differences are taken care 
of. In talking about the grade place- 
ment of topics we are taking the chil- 
dren at average mental maturity. 

Teachers have always known that 
children could not and did not master 
fractions and mixed numbers of un- 
like denominators in fifth grade. They 
blamed themselves and blamed the 
children and blamed the previous 
teachers. The real fact of the matter 
was that they should not have at- 
tempted this kind of work until at least 
seventh grade. This lack of mental 
maturity for certain phases of arith- 
metic has been, as I have previously 
said, the most important discovery of 
the Committee of Seven. 

3. A third important discovery of 
the Committee of Seven is that the chil- 
dren lack actual experience with quan- 
titative relations. Children have been 
rushed into numerical computation so 
soon and have had so much of it that 
they really don’t understand what they 
are about. They have not manipulated 
objects enough. They do not know 
division from actually having divided 
objects into groups. They do not know 
fractions from having broken, or 
sawed, or cut objects into fractional 
parts. They do not know decimals by 
actual experience except reading the 
printed page. 

These three discoveries, then, are 
the chief ones of the Committee of 
Seven: namely, that children are usual- 
ly not prepared for the different phases 
of arithmetic when asked to perform 
these phases; second, the children lack 
the mental maturity for taking up the 
different phases of arithmetic in the 
grade in which hitherto these phases 
have usually been taught; third, chil- 
dren lack actual firsthand experience 
with quantitative relations. 

Wuy Scuoots Have Nor Been 
Hetpep as Mucn as Tuey Micuat 
Have Been BY THE WORK OF THE 
CoMMITTEE OF SeveN. My task is to 
show you how teachers have been 
helped by the work of our committee. 
Let me first point out why teachers 
have not derived so much help from 
the committee as they might have. I 
mention some of the hindrances, be- 
cause there are school men who think 
that our conclusions should have bee 
adopted much more widely if they are 
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valid. Here are some of the reasons 
why the conclusions have not been 
more widely put into practice. 

1. Teachers are naturally conserva- 
tive. This conservative trait is often 
a virtue. People are justified in being 
reluctant to change practices that are 
succeeding fairly well. The facts are, 
however, that there have been far too 
many failures in arithmetic. Teachers 
should be willing to try something 
different. The ten years of experimen- 
tation of the Committee of Seven offers 
at least one guide for changing our 
practice in arithmetic teaching. 

2. Another great hindrance to re- 
form in the teaching of arithmetic as 
advocated by the Committee of Seven 
is the fact that most teachers allow 
themselves to be guided by textbooks. 
Very few of the textbooks thus far 
have adopted the recommendations of 
the Committee of Seven. Why? Pub- 
lishers wish to sell their books, and 
they know that it takes the average 
school administrator about twenty 
years to change his mind and to make 
any considerable deviation from tradi- 
tional practices. You may say that 
teachers do not have to be guided by 
the books. You may say that they 


should select from the books the ma- 
terials they need. That is what wide- 
awake teachers do, but many teachers 


are not mentally independent. They 
think that because a thing is printed 
in an arithmetic it must be important. 
They do not seem to realize that every 
textbook writer has to fill his book. 
How ScHoo.s anp TEACHERS Have 
Been Hetrep. In spite of the con- 
servative attitude of teachers and book 
publishers, however, the work of the 
Committee of Seven has been of great 
help. The first avenue of help is 
through some of the new textbooks that 
are recognizing the findings of the 
Committee of Seven. For example, the 
New Champion Arithmetics present 
their addition and subtraction of frac- 
tions with unlike denominators in fifth 
grade. This is too soon, but how much 
better it is than having it in the fourth 
grade as in the Thorndike Arithmetics. 
The Pilot Arithmetics placed the addi- 
tion and subtraction of fractions with 
unlike denominators in the fourth 
grade. Both the Pilot and the Thorn- 
dike Arithmetics were published be- 
fore the Committee of Seven did its 
work. The New Day Arithmetics place 
addition and subtraction of decimals 
in the fifth grade. The addition and 
subtraction of decimals should be in 
the sixth grade or above, but how much 
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better to put the addition and subtrac- 
tion of decimals in fifth grade than in 
third grade. Dischel, Newman and 
Withers Arithmetics, which were pub- 
lished before the Committee of Seven’s 
work, placed the addition and subtrac- 
tion of decimals in third grade. These 
authors also put the addition and sub- 
traction of fractions with unlike de- 
nominators in fourth grade. You will 
remember that this phase of arithmetic 
belongs not earlier than seventh, and 
probably in eighth grade. The Prob- 
lem and Practice Arithmetic, a recent 
book, puts this same topic in fifth 
grade. This is not where it should be, 
but how much better than to have it 
in third or fourth grade as was the 
practice of some of the arithmetics of 
ten or fifteen years ago. New Day 
Arithmetics place division facts above 
the fifth grade; the older arithmetics 
placed division facts in third grade. 
Thus you see the Committee of Seven 
is aiding the profession by gradually 
convincing the book publishers that 
most of the topics in arithmetic should 
be placed two grades higher than they 
have been. 

G. M. Ruch, one of the authors of 
Studebaker, Knight and Ruch Arith- 
metics published just about the time 
the Committee of Seven began its work, 
recently made the statement before a 
large group of California superintend- 
ents and principals that he is convinced 
that all of the arithmetics are wrong, 
including his own; that all of them 
are two grades too difficult; that the 
topics they now present in fifth grade 
should be in seventh, that the present 
sixth grade material should be in 
eighth grade, etc. When so prominent 
a mathematician as G. M. Ruch makes 
a statement like this, it is very sig- 
nificant. Mr. Ruch bases his opinion 
partly upon the investigations of the 
Committee of Seven and partly on his 
own investigations. The first way, then, 
that the Committee of Seven is help- 
ing the teachers is by convincing 
authors and publishers of the validity 
of our findings. 

The second way that the Committee 
of Seven is aiding the teachers is by 
informing them as to the best mental 
age at which to teach the various arith- 
metic topics. The average superintend- 
ent is no longer an overlord. He trusts 
his good teachers. He does not ask 
them to be strictly bound by courses 
of study. Those teachers who wish 
may take advantage of the findings of 
the Committee of Seven, because they 
have appeared in at least six publica- 
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tions and have been presented at many 
teachers’ meetings. This, then, is the 
second way in which we are aiding the 
profession; namely, by making our 
findings available to every teacher in 
the land. 

The third way in which the work 
of the Committee of Seven is aiding 
the classroom teacher is by influencing 
many schools to rewrite their courses 
of study. Wilmette schools have re- 
written theirs to a large extent. The 
Francis Parker School has changed 
its course as a result of our work. The 
Batavia Schools’ Arithmetic Courses 
have been entirely rewritten. We have 
three courses for our different ability 
groups, all of these fitted to the average 
mental ages of the groups. The Denver 
School Courses are being revamped 
constantly and I understand that the 
Committee of Seven findings have had 
considerable weight with the course 
writers in Denver. Since Mr. Wash- 
burne is chairman of our committee, 
naturally the Winnetka Schools are 
conforming to the findings of the Com- 
mittee of Seven. Batavia does not start 
formal arithmetic at all until third 
grade and has had much better results 
as a consequence. Blue Island does 
not start arithmetic until third grade. 
Other schools are postponing the 
formal teaching of arithmetic. Thus 
the change in grade placement of arith- 
metic and its various phases is gradu- 
ally taking place in spite of centuries 
of blind tradition. 

The fourth way in which the find- 
ings of the Committee of Seven are 
aiding the teachers of the land is the 
influence these findings have had 
toward increased use of projects. The 
Committee of Seven has constantly 
pointed out that children do not know 
what they are doing when they are 
manipulating numbers. Wherever the 
members of the Committee of Seven 
have written or spoken, they have 
stressed this point until hundreds of 
schools have introduced into all of the 
grades many forms of activities that 
involve the use of arithmetic. Francis 
Parker, North Shore Country Day 
School, the schools of Bronxville, New 
York,and Winnetka, the Avery Coonley 
School of Downers Grove, and many 
of the so-called experimental schools 
have introduced activities in which the 
children have actually to use arith- 
metic in order to work out their proj- 
ects. This project movement had its 
inception before the work of the Com- 
mittee of Seven, but the Committee of 

(Continued on page 270) 
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What Is Happening to the 
High-School Curriculum? 


(Continued from page 248) 
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Among the important conclusions which may be drawn 
from this study are the following: 

1. A very large proportion of the Illinois high schools 
accredited by the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools have made changes in their pro- 
grams of studies during the past five years. These changes 
have not been limited to schools of any particular group. 
In those high schools which enroll fewer than 500 pupils 
there seems to be a tendency to eliminate studies when 
others are added to the program. This tendency is much 
less pronounced in schools enrolling more than 500 pu- 
pils. It is quite evident, however, that the general policy 
has been to retain subjects already included in the pro- 
gram of studies and to add other studies to the program. 
This is indicated by the fact that the aggregate number 
of schools eliminating studies is 389, while the aggre- 
gate number of schools adding subjects is 954. It ap- 
pears that there has been a considerable broadening of the 
program of studies for high schools of Illinois during 
the past five years. 

2. The only field in which more schools have eliminated subjects 
than have added them is the field of foreign languages. German 
appears to be gaining in popularity. There has been a loss in the 
case of Latin. The loss, however, has occurred in third and fourth 
year Latin. The number of schools eliminating French is prac- 
tically the same as the number of schools adding this subject to 
the program of studies. Spanish seems to have lost somewhat in 
popularity. 

3. In the field of social studies there appears to be much activity. 
It also appears that subjects in this field are eliminated or added 
without a great deal of planning. This is shown by the fact that 
all of the social studies eliminated have been added to the program 
of studies in other high schools. 

4. Considerable attention seems to have been given to the matter 
of providing opportunities in the field of those studies commonly 
classified as non-academic in character. There has been a pro- 
nounced gain in the case of agriculture, home economics, and in- 

(Continued on page 262) 
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By HAGAR, WILSON, HUTCHINSON, 
and BLANCHARD 


Part One stresses the relatively few principles 
of grammar and rhetoric, the violation of which is 
responsible for the greatest number of errors in 
speech and in writing. 

Part Two contains the most comprehensive treat- 
ment of punctuation and capitalization yet pub- 
lished in a secondary school text. 

Part Three contains a unique and entirely orig- 
inal presentation of the essentials of business let- 
ter writing. 

The method of treatment is unique, interesting, 
and teachable. Every lesson is accompanied by 
ample drill exercises on the essentials. 

"The English of Business," reflecting as it dos 
the combined experience of a classroom teachér, 
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service. 


The ports o’ call send chills of pleasure chas- 
ing up and down your spine. First, Havana. 
Then by day through the Panama Canal, with 
hours ashore at Balboa and Panama. Then 
San Diego (for Mexico), Los Angeles (Holly- 
wood) and San Francisco. From this point, by 
air or rail across America and back home. 


You select the route. Fares cover transporta- 
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Other offices in all principal cities 








THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


Meeting of Board 
of Directors 


@ THE Board of Directors of the IIli- 

nois State Teachers Association held 
a meeting at the Sherman Hotel in 
Chicago on February 9, 1935, pursuant 
to a call by the president. 

The meeting was called to order at 
10:15 a.m. by the president, C. E. 
Vance. Besides the president, there 
were present, Directors Susan Scully, 
F. A. Jensen, and Fred L. Biester. 
There were also present the executive 
secretary, R. C. Moore, and J. W. 
Thalman, chairman of the Committee 
to Write a Pension Bill. 

The president asked the secretary to 
announce the purpose of the meeting; 
whereupon Secretary R. C. Moore 
stated that the two main purposes 
were: (1) To consider the employment 
of an actuary to compute an actuarial 
basis for the proposed I]linois teachers 
pension bill; and (2) The employment 
of a publicity director to serve the 
Association during the present legisla- 
tive campaign. Mr. Thalman was then 
called upon to report for the commit- 
tee of which he was chairman. Mr. 
Thalman read the following: 

February 4, 1935. 
To the Honorable Board of Directors, 
Illinois State Teachers Association, 
Springfield, Illinois. 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 

As requested by the Board of Directors, 
the Committee on Pensions of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association has contacted 
several actuaries with reference to the actu- 
arial work needed in planning a proposed 
new pension system for the teachers of the 
state outside of Peoria and Chicago. 

We take pleasure at this time in recom- 
mending the employment by the Board of 
Directors of George Buck of New York City, 
an eminent actuary who has had long ex- 
perience in working with teachers’ retire- 
ment systems. 

We are filing with the secretary, Robert 
C. Moore, the correspondence which we 
have had with the several actuaries and 
actuarial firms in order that such material 
may be kept as a part of the official records 
of the Association. 

We respectfully ask the Board of Direc- 
tors to consider the employment of Mr. Buck 
at an early date in order that the bill for 
the proposed new retirement system may be 
introduced during the Fifty-ninth General 
Assembly. 

Very respectfully submitted, 
Letty M. Henry, 
L. R. Gaim, 
Frang A. JENSEN, 
Frep H. Brester, 
Joun W. THALMAN, 
Chairman. 

Upon motion by Mr. Jensen which 
was seconded by Miss Scully and car- 
ried by unanimous vote of the mem- 
bers of the Board, the report of the 
committee was adopted and the em- 
ployment of Mr. Buck at a salary of 
not to exceed $2,850 for the work was 
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authorized. Upon motion which was 
duly seconded and carried by unani- 
mous vote, the executive secretary was 
authorized to make a contract with 
Mr. Buck. The secretary was also 
authorized to employ the help neces- 
sary to furnish Mr. Buck with the in- 
formation he requires for his actuarial 
work, said help to be employed at the 
cost of not to exceed $550. 

Mr. Thalman, speaking as Illinois 
Director of the National Education 
Association, announced that there 
would be a meeting of the Illinois 
superintendents and others at the IIli- 
nois headquarters in Atlantic City on 
Saturday evening after the session to 
promote the candidacy of Mr. William 
J. Bogan for president of the N.E.A. 

Mr. Thalman also asked that the 
delegates to the summer meeting of 
the N.E.A. be appointed as early as 
convenient so that proper arrange- 
ments can be made for their accom- 
modation at Denver. 

Mr. Jensen moved that, since Mr. 
Vance has been promoted to the presi- 
dency of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association and since it is evidently 
the intention of the constitution to have 
five on the board of directors, Mr. C. 
R. Crakes, second vice-president, be 
advanced to the position of first vice- 
president and to a position on the 
board of directors. The motion was 
seconded and carried unanimously. 

The president then announced that 
the next matter for consideration was 
the employment of a publicity director 
or public relations agent for the Asso- 
ciation during the present legislative 
campaign. Mr. Lester B. Colby ap- 
peared before the Board, and Mr. Jen- 
sen and Mr. Biester explained to him 
the needs of the Association. Then 
followed a long discussion of our prob- 
lems and our program of legislation 
and the duties of a publicity director 
as related to them. After this discus- 
sion, Mr. Colby stated his willingness 
to attempt the work and the terms of 
employment. Mr. Biester moved that 
the Board employ Mr. Colby for an 
indefinite tenure to begin Monday, 
February 11, at a salary of $100 a 
week to serve as publicity director 
under the direction of the executive 
secretary with the understanding that 
he was to give full time to the work 
and bear his own expenses on trips to 
and from Springfield, or any other 
trips, except necessary trips for in- 
vestigation authorized by the execu- 
tive secretary. This motion was sec- 
onded by Miss Scully and carried by 
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unanimous vote of the Board. 

Mr. Jensen stated that some action 
ought to be taken to get each and 
every division to set up a local or- 
ganization to promote our legislative 
and publicity programs. Upon mo- 
tion which was duly seconded and car- 
ried by unanimous vote, the executive 
secretary was directed to call a meet- 
ing of the Legislative Committee of the 
1.S.T.A., the presidents and chairmen 
of the executive committees of the vari- 
ous divisions, to convene at the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel in Springfield at 
eight o’clock on Friday evening, Feb- 
ruary 15, and to inform these officers 
that the purpose of the meeting would 
be to discuss ways and means of setting 
up such local organizations. 

All decisions were made by motion 


duly seconded and carried by unani- | 


mous vote. 

After discussion of some minor mat- 
ters concerning which no action was 
taken, the meeting adjourned. 

R. C. Moore, Secretary 


City Superintendents’ 
Fall Meeting 
® THE 1935 session of the Illinois 

City Superintendents’ Ass’n will be 
held in Springfield, November 20, 21. 

Wednesday evening, November 20, 
will be a banquet session and program 
held jointly with the Illinois School 
Board Association. 

Committees for the study of two ad- 
ministrative problems will report their 
findings and make recommendations in 
the November meeting. It is the hope 
of the Executive Committee that the 





Association will sponsor the recom- | 


mendations until they are put into 


practice; we have had the results of | 


too many studies buried after they 
have been reported upon. 


Prosiem No. I—Status or ScHOOL | 


ADMINISTRATORS AND SUPERVISORS IN 
ILuino1s. Committee: Chairman, Ros- 
coe Pulliam, superintendent of schools, 
Harrisburg; Frank T. Vasey, superin- 
tendent of schools, Springfield; Dr. 
Chris A. DeYoung, Normal. 
ProsieM No. II—CoorpinatTIon OF 
EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS IN ILLI- 
nots. Committee: Chairman, Dr. Rob- 
ert B. Browne, University of Illinois; 


Claude S. Chappelear, superintendent | 


of schools, Galena; John A. Wieland, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Springfield; Mrs. Arthur R. Williams, 
president, Illinois Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Normal; Mr. Leo M. 
Chulock, president, Illinois School 
Board Association, Maywood. 
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Uslortc 

Feats THROUGH Pee 
CANADA’S = 
ROCKIES 


PEED in comfort over explorers’ trails to vacation lands in Canada’s 
Rockies and on the Pacific Coast—along rivers and lakes, once the high- 
ways of voyageur and coureur de bois, across vast prairies—through Mountain 
fastnesses. Enjoy, in comfort and luxury, what these pioneers braved untold 
hardships to attain. 


On to Jasper National Park. Stay at delightful Jasper Park Lodge ... or at 
other attractive hotels in the vicinity. Scale mountain peaks—tide trail— 
hike—play golf on a championship course—swim—fish—motor. 

Follow on through the towering Rockies — where peaks bear names emblazoned 
in history —to Vancouver — Victoria—go north to Prince Rupert by steamer 
on the sheltered fjords of the Pacific—and to Alaska, “‘America’s last frontier.” 
See quaint places—Kitwanga—totem poles—tiny fishing villages and the 
modern cities of the West Coast —aill in one vacation. 

Canadian National will also speed you to Ontario’s high- 
lands—romantic French Quebec—the Maritimes, where 
history was in the making before the landing of the Pilgrims. 
Make your vacation combine pleasure and education. 


Write or call at any Canadian National office for 
illustrated booklets. Low summer fares. 


















Canapian NatTIonaAL 
To Exeerywhere ie Coad. 


BOSTON DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND, Me. ST. PAUL 
186 Tremont St. 1523 Washington Blvd. 634 Marquette Ave. Grand Trunk Ry. Sta. 83 East Fifth St. 


| BUFFALO DULUTH NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON, D.C. 
| 420 Main St. 428 W. Superior St. 673 Fifth Ave. 648 Market St. 922 15th St. N.W. 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY PHILADELPHIA SEATTLE LONDON, Eng. 

| 480. Michigan Bivd. 705 Walnut St. 1500 Chestnut St. 1329 Fourth Ave. 17-19 Cockspur St. 
CINCINNATI LOS ANGELES PITTSBURGH 8ST. LOUIS PARIS, FRANCE 

| 49 E. Fourth St. 607 So. Grand Ave. 355 Fifth Ave. 314 No. Broadway 1 rue Scribe 
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Get Ready FOR 
VACATION 


Very Low Fares 
this season — 
with air-condi- 
tioned comfort 
to most points. 


BLACK HILLS “sizcr 
DAKOTA 
Newest and nearest of Western vaca- 
tion lands—where the colorful ro- 
mance of the Seeder yy oe in the 
spectacular “ re) erica” — 
where the world’s most stupendous 
memorial is taking form on Mt. Rush- 


more. Roundtrip rail fare $2 3. 30 


from Chicago as low as 
Money-saving 7-day all-expense tours. 


NORTH WOODS 


of Wisconsin, Upper Michigan, Min- 
nesota. Only overnight from Chicago 
—this ous vacation region of lakes 
and fragrant pine forest. Excellent 
moderately priced accommodations 
everywhere. Round trip, long-limit 
rail fare from Chicago 

aslowas - + = = $9.65 
Economical 8 and 15-day all-expense trips 
from Chicago. 


COLORADO The N. E. A. Convention 
in the cool Rockies —Where snowy 
peaks pierce the sky. Round trip rail 


from Chicago 
aslowas- - . $27.50 
YELLOWSTONE Nature’s greatest won- 
der show. Round trip rail 
fare from Chicagoaslowas $46.95 
ZION-BRYCE-GRAND CANYON 
Unbelievable formations—gorgeously 
cptoced. moet ~y rail from 
icago to ar City, 
Utah, as lowas- - ~~ $48.25 
CALIFORNIA Cosmopolitan San Francis- 
co—fascinating Los Angeles—the Cali- 
fornia Pacific International Exposition 


at San Diego—a background of snow- 
capped mountains and tropical ver- 


dure. Round trip rail fare $57.35 


from Chicago as low as 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST A vast green the- 
atre with mysterious ro and lofty 


From Chicago slow a= $57.35 
Moderately priced side trip to Alaska 


Going or returning from the Pacific Coast, 
see ‘oe glorious i Rockies, without 
extra cost. 


SSS ROUTE OF THE CL 


| R. THOMSON, Pa: Trafic Manage 
| Giese & North Western Ry. c 
400 W. Madison St. Chicago 


; Please send me information about. 
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Calendar of Educational 
Meetings 

American Association on Mental De- 
ficiency, annual meeting, Hotel Palmer, 
Chicago, April 25, 26, and 27. Psycholo- 
gists, social workers, special class teachers, 
and other interested persons are cordially 
invited to attend these sessions. Complete 
data on the program may be obtained from 
the secretary, Dr. Groves B. Smith, Godfrey, 
Illinois. 

National Education Association, De- 
partment of Lip Reading, annual meeting, 
afternoon of Monday, July 1, 1935, during 
the week of the convention of the National 
Education Association, Denver, Colorado. 


School Executives’ Conference, second 
annual meeting, under the auspices of the 
University of Denver, July 15 to 26. The 
conference, directed by Professor Arnold E. 
Joyal, is designed to serve the needs of su- 
perintendents, principals and school execu- 
tives who cannot attend the regular summer 
term of the University. The topics to be 
discussed have been chosen from subjects 
submitted by school people and the program 
has been adjusted as closely as possible to 
the needs of school executives. 


The Illinois Vocational Association, 
annual convention, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill., April 19 to 20, 1935. General 
and sectional meetings for all teachers in- 
terested in the vocational and practical arts. 
Agriculture, Trade and Industry, Commer- 
cial, Home Economics, Guidance, and Art 
are included in the subject fields represented 
at this annual meeting. Cameron Beck, Di- 
rector of the New York Stock Exchange 
Institute, Mrs. Charles W. Sewell of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation and many 
other nationally prominent persons are to 
appear on the programs. 


State Student Participation Officers, 
second annual meeting, high school, Kanka- 
kee, April 26-27. All high schools, having 
any form of student government are invited 
to send delegates. For further information 
write to Miss Wilhelmina Palshis, President, 
Bloom Township High School, Chicago 
Heights, or Miss Othella Graves, High 
School, Kankakee. 


Northern Illinois Conference on Super- 
vision— 30th annual meeting, State Teachers 
College, DeKalb, Illinois, May 3-4, 1935. 
General theme: Consideration of social 
studies. Leading speaker, Dr. Ernest Horn, 
State University of Iowa. Reports by Com- 
mittee of Seven on arithmetic and by com- 
mittees on the social sciences. 





The Basis of the Emergency 
Education Program 
(Continued from page 245) 

liberalized to permit a salary equal to 
that paid to others in similar work in 
the community. Such teachers were to 
be assigned by relief officers to appro- 
priate educational authories, who 
could assign them only to those schools 


|| which prior to August 19, 1933, had 


been ordered closed or partially closed 
because of lack of funds. This was also 
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liberalized to permit schools in these 
small communities to receive funds 
during the year, 1933-34. The state- 
ment was definitely made that “This 
applies only to rural communities.” 

A later release from the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administrator’s of- 
fice directed that State Relief Admin- 
istrations would be guided by state de- 
partments of education, which in turn 
would work with smaller units in the 
state school systems, or with other edu- 
cational agencies. 

Emergency teachers under this point 
of the program must work in the same 
buildings, use the same equipment 
and be under the same supervision as 
regular teachers. Only districts which 
had made manifest a sincere effort to 
raise adequate funds for support of 
schools could be granted emergency 
relief teachers. 


Basic Principles of Emergency 
Program 

Here the several basic principles of 
the Emergency Program were laid 
down. The first and often repeated 
aim has been to provide work for 
teachers and those competent to teach, 
in their professional field. This is 
basic in the whole relief program— 
getting people back to work. The sec- 
ond chief aim has been to supply aid 
only to those certificated by the relief 
administrations of the states, with the 
customary investigation waived. A 
third principle adhered to is that, in 
general, the facilities of the public 
schools must be used. This principle 
was later extended to include publicly 
owned or publicly leased buildings, 
and in other phases of the Six-Point 
Program, such institutions as churches 
and Y.M.C.A. buildings were permit- 
ted to be used. 

An important principle laid down 
in the early relief program, and 
repeated frequently, is that Emer- 
gency Relief teachers and _ classes 
shall be under the supervision and 
control of the educational authorities 
of the local community. The prin- 
ciple of local supervision has been 
modified in some of the other points 
of the Six-Point Program. 

The principle of “maximum finan- 
cial effort” is one of the evidences of 
the federal government’s control over 
the funds it will grant. “Maximum 
Financial Effort” was considered made 
if: 

1. The school district levied for revenue 
of the fiscal year 1933-34, the maximum tax 


**FERA Education Program.” 
Reprint No. 1 (1984), 6-7. 


School Life, 
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rate fixed by law or constitution, or has 
levied for the revenue of the fiscal year 
1933-34, the customary or normal levy for 
that district as approved by the chief State 
school officer and/or the State Board of 
Education. 

2. If the revenue from the local tax and 
from State and County sources has been 
exhausted prior to the completion of a nor- 
mal, school term for 1933-34, the district 
shall be held to have made maximum effort. 

3. Those districts that have exhausted 
all available cash funds, but which under 
the law can issue additional warrants for 
the year 1933-34, but which on the date on 
which the school was or would be closed, 
had warrants outstanding and unpaid and/or 
current short term loans outstanding in 
amounts so great as % make such warrants 
or additional warrants of greatly depreciated 
value or no value as commercial negotiable 
instruments shall be held to have made the 
maximum effort... 2 

In Illinois, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction approved requests 
for $601,841.54, according to a state- 
ment made to the author by Dr. Mark 
A. Penney, who was in charge of this 
phase of the Six-Point Program. When 
studied by officials of the Emergency 
Education Program in the Chicago of- 
fice, this sum simmered down to an 
actual payment of $225,804.85, ac- 
cording to Dr. Penney’s report to the 
author. The chief difficulty seemed to 
be that the Federal government re- 
fused to pay salaries in districts where 
worthless warrants or “not sufficient 
funds” checks had been issued, but 
could not be recalled. Even with the 
scaling down of the requests in the 
drastic manner indicated, 39,366 pu- 
pils were kept in schools that other- 
wise would have been closed, and 
1,363 teachers were aided. 

A study of what aid was not granted 
will further indicate the apparent 
philosophy of the Federal government 
at this time in connection with school 


aid. No schools in urban communi- 
ties (those of 5,000 or more inhabi- 


tants) were eligible for direct aid to | 
teachers. Secondary schools were spe- | 


cifically excluded, since rural aid was 
for elementary schools, and teachers 


could not be assigned beyond the | 


eighth grade. 


The principles explained in the first 
point of the Six-Point Program held 
true generally in connection with the 
other points—teachers had to be needy 
and eligible for relief, supervision re- 
mained with the local community, and, 
with the exception of the first point 
of the program, regularly enrolled 
pupils, or those of regular school 
age, could not take part. 


‘Rulings and Instructions for Administration 
of Federal Emergency Relief for Schools. Memo- 
randum E-17. Se: Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration, 193 


(Continued on a 261) 
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EDUCATION 


TO 
oxtkell. 


1887-1916 





1918-1933 


More progress ... more travel thrills 
in the 


SOVIET UNION 


Even as it challenges your mind, the U. S. S. R. will thrill 
your senses. It’s the vital goal of any well-planned trip to 
Europe . . . it’s what your friends will ask about first when 
you get back. Plan to spend more time there. Summer 
sessions at Moscow University are open for registration . 
Art Festival in Leningrad June 1. Travel costs are low . . 
basic all-inclusive rates are $15 per day First Class, $8 per 
day Tourist Class, $5 per day Third Class. Join one of the 
many special groups or go it alone. 

Write for interest- 

ing Booklet IT-4 Your Travel Agent Has Complete 

formation 


and map! In 


INTOURIST. inc. 


U. S. Representative of the Travel Co., 
of the U. S. S. R., 545 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





SEE PIKES PEAK TOO! 


WHEN YOU ATTEND 


™ DENVER N.EA. 


JUNE 30™. JULY 6™ 


After the Convention, Rocky Mountain 
National Park; then Colorado Springs — and 
return home directly from the Springs. You 
can do it, if you e the Rock Island — the 
only road with se; direct Pray hey be 
dependent through service to m 
Denver and Colorado Springs. 

And there can be no more convenient and 
comfortable service than that of the 


Colorado, Yellowstone, 

California. Leave any ROCKY MOUNTAIN LIMITED 
day during the season. nditioned t 
Combine education 
with recreation. 

for Summer Outing 


an 

on Summer Schools in 
Colorado. f L. H. McCormick, G. A. P. D. 
Rock Island Lines 

179 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Il. 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


THE ROAD UNUSUAL SERVICE 
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Field Trips for Teachers 


a oe. 


Earth History Field Conference, Ottawa Region, May 19, 1934 


®@ DURING 1934 more than 500 IIli- 

nois teachers attended one or more 
of the six earth history field trips held 
in various parts of the State under the 
direction of the State Geological Sur- 
vey. In addition to the teachers, for 
the benefit of whom the conferences are 
offered, several hundred others, includ- 
ing ministers, lawyers, doctors, den- 
tists, collectors, scout leaders, house- 
wives, engineers, business men, and 
farmers, participated in these field 


studies of the geology, geologic his- 
tory, and mineral resources of Illinois. 

That interest in these field confer- 
ences has become very great is shown 
by the fact that during the past five 
and a half years, every one of the 32 
trips that were scheduled attracted in- 
creasingly larger turnouts, showing an 
average annual growth in attendance 
of about 20 per cent. As many as 260 
people have taken part in a single trip. 

Six trips will be offered during 


e 1935 
1935, in accordance with the following 


schedule: 


Schedule for 1935 


Saturday, May 11—Chicago North 
Shore Region 
Group meets at New Trier High 
School, Winnetka, 9:00 A.M. 
(Central Standard Time) 
District Organizer, Mr. Artuur C. 
BROOKLEY 
Thornton Township High School, 
Harvey, IIl. 


Saturday, May 18—Streator Region 
Group meets at Streator High School, 
9:00 A.M. (Central Standard Time) 
District Organizer, Mr. JouN Voss 
Manual High School, Peoria, Ill. 


Saturday, Sept. 21—Freeport Region 
Group meets at Freeport High School, 
9:00 A.M. (Central Standard Time) 
District Organizer, Mr. C. S. CHar 
PELEAR 
Galena High School, Galena, III. 


Saturday, Sept. 28—Paris Region 
Group meets at Paris High School, 
9:00 A.M. (Central Standard Time) 
District Organizer, Mr. J. R. Byervey 
University High School, Urbana, III. 


Saturday, Oct. 5—Carthage Region 








LYMAN 
JOHNSON 


Daily Life 
Language 


Series 








2301-2311 Prairie Ave. 


A language program that is outstanding because 
of its fine activity program, its treatment of 
functional forms of composition and of gram- 
mar and usage, its provision for individual 
needs, and its excellent testing program. Teach- 
ers’ Manuals are available. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Lyman Johnson: Directed Language Practice. 
Workbooks of individual practice exercises 
covering all the language-composition aspects of 
English: usage, word study, grammar, composi- 
tion, dictionary work, and spelling. Send for 
circular No. 607. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Group meets at Carthage High School, 
9:00 A.M. (Central Standard Time) 
District Organizer, Mr. L. F. GUMBART 
Macomb, III. 


Saturday, Oct. 12—Anna Region 
Group meets at Anna-Jonesboro High 
School, Anna, 9:00 A.M. 
(Central Standard Time) 
District Organizer, ProF. FLEMIN 
W. Cox 
Southern Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Carbondale, Ill. 

These educational outings represent 
one of the free extension services of 
the State Geological Survey. Anyone 
who wishes to attend may do so. Par- 
ticipants provide their own picnic 
lunches and means of transportation. 


All trips begin at 9:00 A.M. 


The Basis of the Emergency LAKE LOUISE ...¢ EMERALD LAKE 
wan ge 2p In the CANADIAN ROCKIES . . - 


(Continued from page 259) 
Because of difficulties in connection 126 Miles of Spectacular Mountain Motoring! 
with the supervision of the program, 
supervisors for 16 states, working 


out of the State Office of Public In- aqain LOW-COST 
struction have been authorized. Nur- ALL- EXPENSE TOURS... 


sery school education and workers’ 


education are the recipients of this OW you can afford to see the Cana- 
supervisory aid. The Federal govern- dian Rockies. You can revel at the 
ment does not undertake, however, to | much-talked-about Banff Springs Hotel, 
pay salaries of present staff members | Chateau Lake Louise and Emerald Lake 
of state offices of education, nor to | Chalet. Somuch todoandsomany thrills. 
duplicate present facilities. Super- | Swim...Gotr...Tennis... DANCE... 
visors report to the State Superinten- | Ripz ... Hixe ... Moror. You live 
dent, and nominally, at least, super- | gloriously if you just loaf and rest. A 
vision and control remain a state | lifetime of memories packed in these 
function. thrilling days. Full details gladly given. 





Rafiosy "(In Oval) Banff Springs Hotel 
In other phases of the Six-Point | Banff Springs Hotel open June 16 to September 10 " aobeling Bea Pathe, 
Program, notably in Workers’ Educa- Chateau Lahe Louise and Emerald Lake Chalet, (Below) Emerald—the green-jeweled Lake 


: 2 June 21 to September 10 : 
tion, the Federal authorities conduct- OP ReCenaties Sects. 


ing the work undertake to define edu- 
cation as it is to be used in that activi- 
ty, and to go so far as to give method- 
ology and teacher training. Teacher Apply Travel Agente—er THOS, 3. WALL, General Agent, 71 Rast Jackson Boulevard, 

training was also given during the Straus Building, Chicago, Illinois 

summer of 1934 in the nursery school _—_ooc_—ssssaswsw\<w 


field, trainees being paid by federal RESORT AND TRAVEL— NewYork Life Insurance Company 


funds. 











deals in 


Summary “Money for Future Delivery’ 


In summary, the present philoso- @ How much money will you absolutely 
phy of the Federal government in its SD AS GS ES Eee ee 


° ° . How much have you alrea lanned 
newest ventures in connection with A cor series ° for? " nels 


of 
education may be given in the follow- aly eoosmel, e-em. $265 @ Woe bs Ge encase of hs bekene you 
. . tours arranged “ : ‘ 
ing points: et every re and up @ Fill out the coupon for our interesting 
° ° : : quirement of vacation and budget. booklet “Investing for Independence. 
1. Aid will be given only to teach egg vent mw 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ers and those competent to teach, on Muctrates yo ew FORs lave Bena f 


the basis of eligibility for relief; “Travel Now-——Pay Later” Plan Without obligation please send me book- 
2. In order that certain areas, lim- CAMPUS TOURS, INC. 6 

ited to those with populations of fewer 80 East Jackson Blvd, Chicago : 

than 5,000, in general, may get that 

aid, they must satisfy certain require- 
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Low Summer Fares 


TO CALIFORNIA 
ON 


_ COMPLETELY 
AIR-CONDITIONED 
TRAINS! 

















Tuis is the biggest bargain ever offered 
in trips to California—low summer fares 
with the luxury of completely air-condi- 
tioned trains included for no extra charge 
whatever! 

Greatly reduced roundtrips to California 
will be in effect from all eastern cities, May 
15 to October 15. Go on one Southern 
Pacific route and return on another. See the 
whole Pacific Coast for no extra rail fare 
(from most points). 

Southern Pacific serves more of the West 
than any other railroad: Carlsbad Caverns, 
New Orleans, San Diego, Los Angeles, Yo- 
semite, the Big Trees, Del Monte, Great Salt 
Lake, Crater Lake, the Pacific Northwest, 
and many other places you'll want to see. 

O. P. Bartlett, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Dept. BA-4, 310 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 


WANTED. 4 few men and women, 
«experienced teachers, for 
part time work,—full time during sum- 
mer vacation. Salary or commission. 
Write for personal interview, stating 

e, teaching experience, date your school 
closes and length of time you can work. 

MID-WEST PUBLISHING COMPANY 

43 East Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois 


[s¢1530” 








Buys this AMPRO 16 mm. Projector 
Balance in 6 equal monthly payments. 


estenshungly low price of only $9850 Here ts real value 


‘Thus offer to schools ently. Over 
otter 
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ments, as explained under the “maxi- 
mum effort” definition; 

3. Supervision and control of 
schools and classes receiving Federal 
aid remain in the hands of the local 
community and its school officials; 

4. Secondary schools and schools 
in urban areas are excluded from di- 
rect relief ; 

5. Federal agencies apparently in- 
tend to retain control of funds granted 
at least to the extent of requiring satis- 
factory minimum standards as guides 
in measuring the need for aid and the 
conditions under which it will be 
given; 

6. In some phases of the Emer- 
gency Program, federal agencies have 
gone so far as to outline methodology 
and techniques, and to define aims and 
objectives. 





What Is Happening to the 
High-School Curriculum? 


(Continued from page 255) 


dustrial arts. This is true to a less degree 
of art and drawing. The tendency to add 
non-academic subjects to the program of 
studies is very pronounced in the field of 
the commercial studies. It is evident that 
general business training is becoming a very 
popular subject in the high schools of Illinois. 

5. In the field of mathematics the number 
of schools adding courses in this field is 
greater than the number eliminating courses 
in mathematics. During the past year or two 
a large number of high schools have enrolled 
post-graduate students. In several cases ad- 
vanced courses in mathematics have been 
added to meet the needs of these pupils. 

6. In the field of science there appears to 
be uncertainty as to whether the program of 
studies should include general science or 
semester courses in physiography and phys- 
iology. Chemistry seems to be increasing tn 
popularity as a high school subject. In the 
case of physics, there has been no change 
with the exception that two schools have 
added a course in household physics and 
one school has eliminated such a course. 
There appears to be a tendency to eliminate 
zoology and botany as semester courses and 
to replace these subjects with a year course 
in biology. 

7. Music apparently has been increasing 
in popularity in the high schools. A large 
part of the gain indicated in the field of 
music is due to the increased number of 
schools offering courses in band, orchestra, 
and glee club. There have been substantial 
gains, however, for history of music, har- 
mony, and appreciation. 

8. Illinois has a physical education law 
which requires all high school pupils to take 
work in physical education. Thus far a large 
proportion of the Illinois high schools have 
not been able to meet this law in full and, 
consequently, there is much room for im- 
provement. It is somewhat surprising, there- 
fore, to find that there has been such a small 
gain in the number of high schools adding 
courses in physical education to the pro- 
gram of studies. 
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Rockford Community 
Lectures 
By G. HENRY RICHERT, President 
Rockford Teachers Club 
@ ROCKFORD Community Lectures, 
sponsored by Rockford Teachers 
Club, Rockford, Illinois, gave on 
February 11 the tenth and last number 
of its lecture course before an audi- 
ence of twelve hundred persons. Mme. 
Margarita Slaviansky and her Russian 
Chorus presented a delightful program 
of Russian folk songs, interspersed 
with an occasional number dear to the 
hearts of an American audience. The 
lecture course, sponsored this year for 
the first time by Rockford Teachers 
Club, has been the largest and most 
successful project undertaken within 
the history of the Club. 

Since 1840 Rockford has from time 
to time had the privilege of listening 
to outstanding leaders of thought in 
different fields. In old Brown’s Hall 
and in the Opera House such men as 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Lyman Abbott, Henry Ward 
Beecher, William Jennings Bryan and 
many others have given the best of 
their thought and left their impress on 
this growing, industrial, northern IIli- 
nois city. In keeping with this tradi- 
tion of cultural activity and intellec- 
tual enjoyment, Rockford Teachers 
Club has organized and conducted 
Rockford Community Lectures. On 
their program they placed such names 
as Stuart Chase, Richard Washburn 
Child, Everett Dean Martin, Will 
Durant, Edgar Guest, and Frederick 
Snyder. 

To provide the right setting for this 
series of lectures the finest church 
auditorium in Rockford was engaged. 
Thirty minutes of pipe organ music 
preceded each lecture and at the con- 
clusion, after a five-minute interval, a 
symposium or question period gave the 
listeners an opportunity to express 
their opinions and to direct questions 
to the speaker of the evening. As a 
rule, almost the entire audience re- 
mained during this period. During 
the intermission also a reading list or 
bibliography of books in the Rockford 
Public Library, relating to the subject 
of the evening, was distributed. An 
interesting part of the plan of the 
Teachers Club was the selection of the 
chairman for each evening from the 
membership of an advisory committee 
of prominent Rockford business and 
professional men and women. Their 
presence stimulated greater interest in 
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the lecture course and brought the 
+ teachers into more intimate contact 


with the leaders of their community. 
Considered as a first year venture 





ures, 
hers | this project of Rockford Teachers Club 
on | might be termed a financial success. 
nber | Over seven hundred season tickets were 
udi. [sold at a price of three dollars and 
Ime. | over one thousand single admissions 
sian | at a price of fifty cents. The total ex- 
ram | pense budget was twenty-four hundred Py 
rseqd | dollars and the total income over Summer Session at N.U. 





the | twenty-five hundred dollars. 

The The teachers of Rockford feel that 
they have been able to make a real 
contribution to the intellectual and 
cultural life of their community. The 
hin listeners were privileged to hear from 
recognized leaders of thought timely 
and important facts in many fields of 
human interest. Free discussion was 
held throughout the course on a num- 
‘all ber of significant and vital topics. The 
traditions of an enlightened democracy 
do were maintained and furthered by the 
rd exchange of thoughtful opinions. 


—on the Shore of Lake Michigan — 
June 24 to August 16 


ta now to study this summer at Northwestern Uni- 
from the noise and smoke of the city— 
in in Chicago s Aa brea suburb, 30 minutes from the Loop. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION. The Winnetka System, under 
direction of Carleton Washburn. Guidance in Secondary Schools, 
—a unit course taking student's entire time. The Junior College, 
offered by Dean Malcolm MacLean. Special lectures by Supts. 
Wirt of Gary, Jensen of Rockford, Nash of New York University. 
Other important courses. 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH. 


Courses for teachers in charge of 


ind At the conclusion of the last num- Auditoriums, Debate, Plays, Speech Reeducation, Play Production, 

of ber of the entire Pa February Stage Lighting, Costume and Scenery Design, Children's Dramat- 

en 11 questionnaires and tentative order ics, Playwriting. Public Speaking, Voice and Diction. 

li- blanks for another season were dis- 

di- tributed. From the replies of over SCHOOL OF MUSIC. (June 24 to August 4). Courses in 
Music Education, Public School Music. Credit in Band, Orchestra 


seven hundred persons who regularly 
1s attended the various numbers, the pro- 
ed motion committee will have available 
In a wealth of information with which to 
plan another and even more successful 
course of lectures for this coming year. 
‘ll Over four hundred people signed a 
ry pledge agreeing to purchase a season 
ticket for another year. 


‘h Our Public Schools 


and Choral Technic. Theoretical and Applied Music. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL. Work may be pursued in summer 
toward M.A., M.S., and Ph.D. 


COMMERCE-LAW—JOURNALISM—LIBERAL ARTS 


For free bulletin, address Director of the Summer 
Session, 120 University Hall, Evanston, Illinois. 


NORTHWESTERN 











d. (Continued from page 236) 

ic of the state department of education U NM i V J em u ! T y 

n- along the lines suggested.” 

a The purposes and methods of our/ _ oN THE SHORE OF LAKE MICHIGAN — EVANSTON, inosine 
1e schools come in for keen scrutiny and 

3S analysis in the closing pages of Nor- 

s ton’s chapter on Educational Recon- 
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struction. He says schools have done 
well on the custodial level; they have 
minded our children fairly well, in oth- 
er words. They have taught masses cer- 
tain fundamentals such as the three R’s, 
and some schools have gone further, 
and have initiated activities to devel- 
op attitudes, appreciations, and ideals 
on which they believe a better civiliza- 
tion may be built. “But,” says Nor- 
ton, “only a beginning has been made.” 

I close this digest of Norton’s chap- 
ter in “Our Public Schools” with his 
own words: “In the decades just 
ahead the teachers of the nation should 
join with public-spirited citizens in the 


development of school programs ap- 
propriate to the new day. Growing 
numbers of educators and laymen 
should be working together to discover 
these new demands and to fulfill them 
in the schools. We should restate the 
aims of the schools in the light of cur- 
rent needs and conditions. Education- 
al facilities of a new type must be pro- 
vided if the job is to be done well. 
Universal education suited to indivi- 
dual needs should be available at pub- 
lic expense for children and youths of 
all ages from early childhood until 
such time as proper employment is ad- 
visable and obtainable.” 








Cruise America 


Comfortably by Train! 
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eel Oakton 6 $109.50, Rock- 
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Ideal Summer 
Work 


We need a limited number of teachers 
to represent our unique new education- 
al service for grade teachers. Must 
have car and be entirely free to travel. 
Liberal guarantee to those who qualify. 
Give . full details including previous 
sales experience, if any, and date avail- 


able. 


Supplemental Education Association 
128 North Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 





tiend Summer Schoo 





CONTINENTAL DIVIDE- Seen on Student Tours 


HE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, in the 

foothills of the Rockies, offers you 

unsurpassed opportunities for com- 
bining summer study with recreation. 
a hikes and ce ee outings; 
visits to glaciers; automobile excursions 
to Rocky Mountain National Park; moun- 
tain climbing; mountain camp maintained 
for summer students. Altitude of onemile, 
within sight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 
celled climate & stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 13 to July 20 


(Intermission, July 1 to July 5) 
Second Term, July 22 to Aug.23 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Home Economica, Busi- 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 
courses in Geo and Biology . Maison 
Francaise. Casa heutieln. niversity 
Theater with meshed instruction in Dra- 
matic Production. Nursery, Demonstra- 
tion and Traini h Many sp 
courses for teachers, supervisors and 
administrators. Special opportunities 
for uate work. Organ recitals and 
public lectures. 


COMBINE N. E. A. AND 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Intermission makes this possible 

N.E. A. Denver, June 30 to July 6 


Vacation Railroad Rates 


Boulder Common Point from East and South 
University of Colorado 


Boulder, Colorado 


sueliceenntiicneedienmentieestiiteemnstiemn tice Mi a ee 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 
| Dean of the Summer QuARTER (DEPT. 0) | 
University of Colo , Boulder, Colo. | 
Please send me the bulletins hud tate: 
| Su Quarter C ~s ae 
l Field Courses in Geology and Biology —— 
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Summary of Research 
(Continued from page 241) 

The evidence indicates that platoon schools 
are more economical than conventional 
schools; several studies show “that pupils 
= receive their elementary school training 

latoon schools are as well trained in 
ot lemic subjects as pupils trained in con- 
ventional elementary schools” (p. 394 

In secondary schools, “the length of class 
periods ranges from forty to seventy min- 
utes” (p. 396). “According to opinions sub- 
mitted by fifty-four principals, sixty-minute 
periods are favored” (p. 396). In a study 
which attempted to evaluate the length of 
period in terms of pupil achievement, “the 
findings were in favor of the long periods” 
(p. 396) 

Space prohibits detailed comment on 
the three additional chapters. They 
present, however, facts of equal inter- 
est to administrators concerned with 
education on all levels: elementary, 
secondary, and college. 

Occasionally, readers of this num- 
ber of the Review may feel that essen- 
tials have been sacrificed in the inter- 
est of brevity. Such criticism, how- 
ever, is offset by the fact that the Re- 
view not only presents the principal 
facts gathered by the studies included, 
but also serves as a guidebook to the 
sources where the more detailed facts 
may be found. 


Who Shall Be Master 


of the Schoolmaster? 
(Continued from page 241) 








presumes to pass judgment on matters 
of a highly technical nature must first 
present proper credentials indicating 
competence to deal with the problems 
at hand. Until communities, pressure 
groups, school boards or state legisla- 
tures can show themselves qualified, 
and better qualified than those whom 
the State has trained for this service, it 
must be insisted that all matters of a 
technical nature shall be left to those 
who presumably are competent to deal 
with such matters. 

It is a difficult task to convey to the 
lay public the spirit of the scholar. 
We are so habituated to expecting that 
anyone who possesses a knowledge of 
political, economic, or social affairs 
will use his knowledge for the purpose 
of furthering his own interests or the 
interest of some particular group, that 
when it is asserted that the true scholar 
is not a partisan for any cause and 
that he is not the advocate of any par- 
ticular ‘ist or ’ism, the public simply 
does not understand. 

It has been shown that the scholar 
cannot be bound by the community, 
the school board, nor to the lawmakers 
as to the content or method of his teach- 
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ing. This does not mean, of course, 
that he is not to have due consider. 
ation for community opinions nor that 
he may flout rules laid down by boards 
of education or laws enacted by as- 
semblies. What it does mean is that 
the scholar owes intellectual allegiance 
not to any body, mythical or corpor- 
ate, but that he owes allegiance only 
to the truth. And he conceives truth, 
not as a body of doctrines to be de- 
fended but rather as something to be 
sought after and, perchance, dis- 
covered. In his guidance of youth in 
their quest for the truth he must not 
be hampered by those who are unin- 
formed both as to content and method 
pertaining to his subject. 


Let the Scholar Be 
Judged by His Peers 


If it should occur, as it will at times, 
that a teacher departs from the path of 
true scholarship, there should be a 
clear understanding as to who are com- 
petent to sit as judges upon his case. 
It should be clear to the reader by this 
time that the only body qualified to sit 
in judgment upon him is a body of 
competent scholars. The right to be 
judged by his peers is, I believe, good 
American doctrine. 

In this we have a close parallel in 
the medical profession. What com- 
munity or hospital board of laymen 
would dare to call a physician to task 
for advocating a new remedy for hu- 
man disease, or would attempt to dic- 
tate how the appendix should be re- 
moved? It is well known that when a 
physician violates the ethics of his 
profession he is dealt with by a body 
of his own profession, not by a body 
of laymen. True, he is subject to the 
law in cases of malpractice but even 
then his fate rests upon the evidence 
of other physicians. 

It may be argued that this compari- 
son is unfair in that physicians as a 
class are highly trained while teachers 
as a class are not. The answer is that 
it is not the untrained teacher who 
finds himself in difficulties because of 
his teaching but it is usually the one 
who is highly trained who meets this 
fate. The untrained teacher seldom 
clashes with the community over his 
ideas for the simple reason that he has 
thought so little and read so little that 
he hasn’t any ideas. He has found a 


life of ease and safety in following 
the groove of traditional beliefs. 
Teachers who deserve the name, are 
trained specialists who have been cer- 
tified by specialists (we hope). 


The 
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State spends millions annually train- 
ing teachers under highly trained 
specialists. Moreover, the community 
is becoming more and more insistent 
that teachers be more highly trained 
both in subject matter and in method. 
How absurd it is for any community 
suddenly to turn upon one of these 
specialists and say, “Notwithstanding 
all your expert training in subject mat- 
ter and in method; ignoring the fact 
that you have been certified by a body 
of experts, nevertheless, you must 
teach this and you must not teach that 
and you must teach it in the manner 
which we prescribe!” 


Organized Defense 

It would be within the rights of the 
teaching group, comprising, let us say, 
our Illinois high schools, to organize 
themselves for the purpose of defend- 
ing their rights as public school teach- 
ers. Such an organization should have 
two primary purposes: first, to educate 
the patrons of high schools in the vari- 
ous communities in the importance of 
freedom of teaching; and, second, to 
protect members of the profession 
from being bulldozed by ignorant 
school boards who themselves are 
often acting under pressure of local 
“patriots.” The extent of the activi- 
ties of such body in protecting its mem- 
bers who are under accusation should 
be limited to seeing that the facts are 
brought to the surface, that the teacher 
in question has had fair treatment and 
if not, to make public the facts. The 
career of one of the most promising 
young teachers in this part of the State 
was brought to a sudden close recently 
in a manner savoring of absolute dic- 
tatorship. One of the main accusa- 
tions against him was that he “talked 
too much about a new social order.” 
The tragedy of it was that not a voice 
was raised in his defense by the pro- 
fessional group to which he belonged. 

It is difficult to see how this constant 
encroachment upon the prerogatives 
of the teacher is to be checked unless 
it be done through some form of or- 
ganized opposition. If freedom of 
teaching is a fundamental right of the 
scholar, then it is worth defending. He 
has no right to the enjoyment of free- 
dom who will not fight to maintain it. 
If this sacred right of freedom in the 
classroom is to be rescued from the 
insidious influences by which it is 
threatened, it will be only because 
teachers have a clear understanding 
of its nature and a never-dying deter- 
mination to defend it. 
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SwirzERLAND never dis- 
appoints—every golden hour 
remains an unforgettable 
memory. For thrills, for 
health, for legend and his- 
tory, for the unique, for the 
sublime there is no substitute. 
Comfortable hotels. All mod- 
ern conveniences of travel 
by train, plane, post-bus or 
your own car. Write us for 
booklet 22. 





FOR ALL INFORMATION APPLY TO YOUR LOCAL AGENT OR WRITE TO 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 








Eight Weeks of 
Cool Comfort 


In a Famed Scenic Setting 








Summer 
Courses at 


COLORADO 
COLLEGE —in Colorado Springs 


Spend your summer vacation where living is enjoyable and 
learning a pleasure. 
Faculty of National Prominence 
Graduate and undergraduate instruction in all courses usually 
given at Liberal Arts Colleges, including Drama and Music, 
also the Arts (Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center, formerly 
Broadmoor Art Academy). 
Courses Open Monday, June 17, 1935 


For information address Dr. Ralph J. Gilmore, Director, 107 Administration Bldg., 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs. 


1935 Convention N. E. A. in Denver, Only 70 Miles Away 





Pikes Peak Through the Pines Near 
Colorado College 























SUMMER SCHOOL 


FOR TEACHERS—JUNE 26 to AUGUST 3 





UNIVERSITY 





























A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for h o in 
CHICAGO service desiring ional credit, new ideas in education, and approved 
of presentation. While in Chicago you can ine study with Chi- 
Faull cago’s many advantages. (Bulletin upon request) 









Accredited COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dept. 3,64 E. Lake St. Chicago, Ill. 
El 











Every Teacher whe is Interested in securing a better position will be 


TEACHERS personally interviewed by one of our Field Secretaries. 
SERVICE BUREAU PERSONAL WORK ON VACANCIES In Your Behalf 


6635 Delmar, St. Louis, Mo. WRITE TODAY TO ASSURE EARLY CONSIDERATION 

















Remember to register early 
with our placement bureau 
for the position you prefer. 

Write today for information. 


MCCLELLAN 
Teachers Placement Bureau 
410 Studio Bldg. Kansas City, Missouri 
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BAD SPEECH 


by using 
GROWTH 
in ENGLISH 


It has been written 
SLANG with the conviction 

that effective spoken 
and written English is fundamentally a 
continuous growth process. This growth 
is accomplished by consistent practice 
made dynamic in creating increased in- 
terest in self expression. 

It draws upon the fields of social 
science, geography, history, elementary 
science, health and safety, good litera- 
ture, and vital personal experiences. 

Based on the Unit plan of organiza- 
tion which reflects a definite relationship 
from 3rd to 8th grades, it aids the 
teacher in making English function in 
the classroom. This practice is shown 
in the “Chart of Attainments.” 


No Werk Books or Manuals 


We offer teachers something better 
by eliminating costly work books and 
manuals. You will welcome texts where 
a simple pedagogy is within the books. 
Direct approach, with an attainment goal 
set up in each unit, enables the pupil to 
check his own progress so habits of good 
speech may be acquired. 

Profusely illustrated, many views in 
colors, we offer something new and bet- 
ter which the alert teacher will appre- 
ciate. Already used in 150 schools. 


FREE—Write for free circular. 


NEWSON & Company 


2500 PRAIRIE AVE., CHICAGO 





AROUND AMERICA 


ENTIRE 


cosT $149 EXTRAS 


eee 





San Anton wold Mexico San Diego 
Los A: = San Francisco 
Portiand fate Vancouver 


+ Rockies—Banff and Lake Louise 
rail ticket—Meaels—Hotels—Pullman 
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You Must Be Able to See Out 
(Continued from page 230) 
and good taste are concerned—in man- 
ners, dress, speech, homemaking, 
building, landscaping—in all creative 
pursuits and in every varying mani- 
festation of culture. It will be power 
to distinguish between false and true 
values whether material or ethical. 
It will be a right way of living, with 
all that implies, to insure as far as 
possible both physical and spiritual 
well-being, and peace and contentment 
with advancing years. It will include 
a broader conception and understand- 
ing of the universe and our relation to 
it; a more extensive knowledge of the 
evolution of man and his social his- 
tory; yet more, a finer estimate of the 
intrinsic elements of character—hon- 
esty, humility, courage, tolerance, 
poise—which contribute distinction to 
the conduct and bearing of men and 
women famed for their worth to the 
world. Fulfilled in its true sense, edu- 
cation will make life, not more intri- 
cate and mercenary, but simpler and 
sweeter—ideals we find acutely exem- 
plified in a philosopher like San- 
tayana, who observes with pitying 
amusement his nervous and fretful 
fellow travelers rushing hither and 
thither as if pursuing some object they 
never quite seem to overtake. Also in 
Browning exclaiming eagerly and rap- 
turously, 
“Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was 


made.” 


No Short Cut to True 
Education 

Obviously no lovely get-rich-quick 
scheme is at all suited to the achieve- 
ment of this end. And all those well- 
meaning doctors who would provide 
short cuts and easy methods are 
driving contrary to fundamental law— 
the law that makes an oak hardier, 
sturdier and more admirable than a 
fast-growing pulpy poplar. It is for 
this reason that so-called adult educa- 
tion, commendable within its limita- 
tions, falls pathetically short. Wanting 
as a rule in the substantial and essen- 
tial elements of sustained sacrifice and 
hard work—gauges of honest value— 
it is hardly more than a kind of edu- 
cational coddling—often belated con- 


Sightsee- | solation for frittered and wasted years. 


baggage—even tips are included. 
Over 800 enjoyed this marvelous vacation bar- 
gain last summer 
June 23—July 14—August t 18 
Weitee today dor dovttiptive pumakie: 


POWERS TOURS 
itt WEST WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 
Chicago's oldest individual travel agency 





Respect and hope for education then 
lies in a more profound conception of 
it than at present prevails with its 
hodgepodge ‘of make-believe substi- 
tutes; that is to say, it must be deeply 
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and genuinely identified with the pri- 
mary needs of the human spirit as they 
have been revealed by experience 
through the ages. As it relates to the 
individual it must be pursued with 
definiteness of aim and constancy of 
effort beginning in childhood and pro- 
longed through the years that follow, 
in keeping with life’s normal progress 
epitomizing the development of the 
race. In short it must be a matter of 
steady, continuous, and persistent 
growth, if the result be complete and 
the quality be genuine. Viewed in this 
light it holds forth a promise in whose 
realization our distracted race will find 
ultimately its long-sought pot of gold. 


Books and the Child 

(Continued from page 232) 
books are books which will have real 
value in the child’s education. 

It is by some such program that we 
can make reading play its rightful part 
in the development of our children, 
that we can make it not only unlock 
storehouses of knowledge in the vari- 
ous school fields, not only serve as a 
useful practical tool in everyday life, 
but make it a formative, constructive 
force in helping our children to live 
happy lives, satisfying to themselves 
and their fellows, and contributing 
their part to the well-being and hap- 
piness of mankind. 


We Go to the Fair 
(Continued from page 229) 
cents, others to 10 and 15 cents. 

5. Surface, elevated and bus lines 
had granted reduced fares. Each prin- 
cipal was expected to make his ar- 
rangements directly with the transpor- 
tation officials, choosing the line most 
convenient for his school. 

The Wings of a Century which had 
generously reduced the admission price 
to 5 cents was so popular that a spe- 
cial performance at 1 o’clock was ar- 
ranged in addition to the 2:30 and 
4:00 o’clock regular performances. 
This made it possible for all pupils to 
see this dramatic pageant of trans- 
portation, perhaps the most valuable 
single experience the exposition had 
to offer. 

The weather throughout the month 
was most favorable. There were no 
rainy days and no very cold ones. The 
children for the most part brought 
their lunches. There were many de- 
lightful places where they could sit 
outdoors and enjoy a view of the lake. 
Many children had never seen Lake 
Michigan before! For many children 


it was their only visit to the Fair. 
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Very few children were separated 
from their leaders, but if this occurred 
the Traveler's Aid was equipped to 
establish communication with the in- 
formation booths, and to locate quick- 
ly the group from which the pupil 
had strayed. If this could not be done 
the children were furnished carfare 
and directed to their homes. 

Many teachers frankly admitted con- 
siderable anxiety and honest doubt as 
to whether the tours would prove suc- 
cessful. 


The Results 


But as the days went by, the letters 
of approval poured in, and there was 
a general enthusiasm and optimism 
born of the happiness of the children 
and the ease with which the tours 
could be carried out. 

At the end of the first two weeks 
91,000 school pupils had taken the 
tours, 10,000 of whom were from out- 
side Chicago. Two thousand crippled 
children were made happy by a tour 
to every part of the exposition grounds. 

The total attendance was 225,000. 
Three hundred and nineteen elemen- 
tary schools took the tours during the 
first two weeks and 35 public high 
schools followed. Parochial schools 
were admitted on the same terms and 
came in large numbers. 

The following letter is typical of 
many received from principals and 
teachers: 

My pear Mrs. Meyers: 

The twelve teachers from the Belding 
School who took pupils to the Century of 
Progress were very enthusiastic in their 
praise of the wise and careful planning that 
made their trip to the Fair so enjoyable and 
profitable. 

Cordially yours, 
Ipa M. Trecevas, Principal. 

Letters from the children poured 
into the office of the Student Tours. 
Some were written to Mr. Dawes, some 
to Mr. Burchard and many to Mr. 
Sniffen and Mr. Mercer of the Ex- 
hibitors’ Association, which had pro- 
vided the fund for needy pupils. The 
letters from this last group were pa- 
thetic in their reiteration of the theme, 
“T had never seen the Fair before; that 
was my first visit to the Fair; I thought 
I never would see the Fair, but you 
made it possible for me to go.” 

The files of the children’s letters 
make fascinating reading. Eager en- 
thusiasm, warm appreciation and a 
vivid sense of adventure shine through 
the pages. 

For concise description who could 
improve upon these? 
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MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


LANGUAGE 
SCHOOLS 


Seven weeks in the most beautiful section 


The unique system of segregation character- 
istic of Middlebury College Summer Schools, 
affords an exceptional opportunity for conver- 
sational practice in the native language. Close 
personal contact between native staffs and stu- 
dents insures individual attention. 
carry credit for the degrees of Master of Arts 
or Doctor of Modern Languages. 


DIRECTORS 
ENGLISH—Dr. Robert M. Gay, Simmons College 
FRENCH—Dr. Andre Morize yo University 
GERMAN—Dr. Ernst Feise, 
ITALIAN—Dr. Gabriella Bosano, Wellesley Col 
SPANISH—Dr. J. A. Centeno, Middlebury College” 


Write for Bulletins giving complete information 


Summer Session Office, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont 


of the Green Mountains 


Courses 


ohns Hopkins Carey 














FOR 5 a NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR GOOD of TEACHERS AGENCIES 


Secretary—532 Genesee Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 
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ALBERT 
25 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicage, Ill. 


“Correspondent” Agencies: 


49th Year.—Large and alert Placement Bureau for 

TEACHERS AGENCY Superintendents, Principals, Supervisors, Critics, High 

School, Elementary and Special Teachers. Business up 
over 100%. Folder free. 


B. T. Duffield, 585 Sth Ave., New York; Alte B. Collier, Inc., 415 Hyde Bidg., Spokane. 











Teacher 
outlook is 
unquestionably 
the best 





HUGHES 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 
Member National Asseciation Teachers Agencies 


We placed many more 
teachers in 1934 than 
in 1933. So far, 1935 
is much ahead of 1934. 
Write for blank and 
full information. 
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TEACHERS OUR SERVICE IS NATIONWIDE 
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field the demand for those with 2 Master's Degree increases constantly. 


ement in the number of placements of teachers ng this year. In the 
d for it teachers with d In the high school 
enroliment is advised. 


Address 1200 Steger Bidg., 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Hilinols 





I enjoyed myself the best at “The Wings 
of a Century.” The first act showed how 
the Indians and white people were unfriendly. 
After a while they became more friendly and 
began to trade all kinds of furs for all kinds 
of trinkets and ornaments. Afterwards there 
was a gold rush to California and everybody 
began to go there in different ways such as 
prairie wagons, horseback and some by land 
and water. Some people were wounded by 
Indian attacks, but the settlers defeated 
them. Some people died of weariness. A 
couple of years later the stagecoach was 
invented, and then the train. When the two 
trains from the east and west met, a golden 
spike was driven into the tie. 

Dear Betty: 

I went to the World’s Fair on children’s 

day with our teacher and our class. It was 





DENVER ‘79 


N * E . eo ii DAYS 
All Expense 

FROM — AND RETURN 
tinerary also includes 


Colorado ‘Springs & Royal Gorge 


Optional side trip to Yellowstone 
Write for Descriptive Pampblet 


POWERS TOURS peril We, Washington 


CHICAGO 
1910—our 25th Anniversary—i935 


YOUTH MOVEMENT 


Earn free European trip by booking 10 
boys or girls. Substantial earnings for 


over 20. 
weeks $252—Sailing June 29th 
Ss. S. COLUMBUS 


See your local steamship agent 
BUSINESS MANAGE MENT TRAVEL EXCHANGE, Inc. 
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VIKING 
VOYAGES 
and , 


ON YOUR NEXT VACATION GO TO 
SWEDEN * NORWAY * DENMARK 
There’s peace in the North Countries 
— peace and beauty, friendliness and 
history. You are also benefited by 


favorable exchange rates. So make it 
Scandinavia this year. 


VACATIONS-LONG andSHORT 
21 days or longer leaving you ample 
time for visiting Scandinavia. These 
voyages make an ideal concentrated 
vacation—and an inexpensive one. 


33 DAYS NORTH CAPE 
MIDNIGHT SUN CRUISE 
on the ever popular 
DROTTNINGHOLM JUNE 12 

including Sweden, Norway and the 
Fjords of Norway. See the North Cape 
and the Midnight Sun. Cabin rates 
from $370 . . Tourist rates from $285. 


42 DAYS NORTH CAPE 
RUSSIA CRUISE 
KUNGSHOLM sailing JUNE 29 
Enjoy Iceland, the Midnight Sun, the 
North Cape and Norwegian Fjords, 
ancient Visby, Estonia, Russia, Fin- 


land, Sweden and Denmark. Minimum 
rate $450. 


33 DAYS VIKING LANDS 
RUSSIA CRUISE 
on the beautiful 
M. §. GRIPSHOLM JULY 26 
visiting the lovely Fjord Country of 
Norway, Sweden, romantic Visby, Fin- 


land, Russia and Denmark. Minimum 
rate $340. 


Go Viking this year and of course 
on a gleaming white Viking ship. 
Suggestions for itineraries without 
obligation for individual tours of 
Scandinavia and the Continent. 


Ask for particulars and illustrated litera- 
ture from your own Travel Agent or 


7 SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


181 N. Mich. Ave., Chicago 
Offices and “ar in oll Cities 























Your Greatest cee 


For an ideal S 


IN EUROPE 
Rates As Low As $227 


On all expense personally escorted 
tours, using the Magnificent New 
Motor Vessels, GEORGIC and 
BRITANNIC 
Ask about Cunard White Star deferred 
payment plan. Send for folders 
THE HUBBELL TOURS 
180 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicage, Ill. 

(Established 22 oo ~ serneed of Col- 

lege Tours 
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a very lovely day and we enjoyed it so 
much. I liked the Ford building the best 
of all because it showed the old cars of long 
ago, also all of the old carriages, buggies and 
covered wagons. We saw them making many 
of the parts for Ford cars and we also saw 
Henry Ford’s first workshop. We walked 
outside the main building and saw his barn. 
We saw Henry, too, and he tipped his hat to 
us and told us we were fine young Amer- 
icans. But the big joke of the day came 
when I looked out into the lake and saw a 
crib away out in Lake Michigan. I got so 
excited and I yelled “Oh boy! There’s the 
Statue of Liberty” and all the big folks 
laughed and laughed. Since then I’ve learned 
that the Statue of Liberty is in New York 
harbor. I shall always remember a Century 
of Progress and that day our class went 
together. Our teacher explained everything 
that we saw and heard. The day passed 
by too soon and we were sorry when we had 
to leave for home. 
Your loving friend, 
Dororuy. 

Miss Doniat; principal of the 
Spaulding School for Crippled Chil- 
dren, wrote President Dawes, “The 
memory of these tours will be a last- 
ing joy to them as the years go by. 
They may say of this adventure what 
their parents said of the World’s Fair 
of 1893, ‘and should I live a thousand 
years, I never could forget it.’” 

No one who watched the eager, 
orderly groups could doubt for a 
moment that the experience had in it 
those elements of educational value, 
aesthetic satisfaction, and spiritual up- 
lift which transform everyday life into 
real adventure. 


An Aftermath of the 
Century of Progress 


@ IN spite of the fact that we came 

home from the “Fair” quite full 
of our subject, we felt it was most un- 
fortunate that all of us could not see 
all that the others had experienced. 
Each group was, of course, limited to 
its particular course of study. As 
their combined experience was most 
comprehensive, as well as offering ex- 
ceptional variety, to put this experi- 
ence into some definite form became 
the burden of our day. 

Each room selected a project. Each 
pupil provided materials, models or 
contrivances, as individual exposi- 
tions to the idea in hand. This was 
all worked over and selections made 
for the class project. After due de- 
liberation, much conjecture, discus- 
sion, and carpentering, the units were 
ready for display. During the process 
of making, all was carefully guarded 
and shielded from the wary eye of the 
public. The final day was set. An 
empty room afforded splendid oppor- 
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Villagers 


tunity for the little World’s Fair. 

Villagers were costumed and acted 
as guards, guides and interpreters. 
They dramatized the necessary infor- 
mation. In other words, they sold 
the show. 

The units were arranged in se- 
quence, Prehistoric Man coming first. 
The different phases of Indian life— 
Eastern and Western—were presented. 
A Puritan Village with realistic cold- 
ness; Colonial villages with Colonial 
home life lending a colorful back- 
ground. The Western Movement with 
the Story of Transportation by way 
of variety. The Wings of the Century 
retold with every conveyance from the 
early plow to the latest in streamline 
airplanes. These, figuratively speak- 
ing, brought us to “Early Chicago.” 

The eleven hundred children of the 
entire school were invited in—a room 
at a time. Parents and visitors wan- 
dered about reviewing the Fair from 
the pupils’ standpoint. The corre- 
lated work that grew out of the op- 
portunity can best be gleaned from 
the reports made by the contributing 
rooms. Scrapbooks were made from 
the accumulation of informational ma- 
terial cut from newspapers, guide- 
books, etc., and what a wealth of 
memory there is in these. For every 
child that made one, there will be a 
deeper appreciation of having taken 
an active part in the great project, that 
will grow more valuable as time goes 
on.—ELLEN M. Sanpers, Principal, 
Monroe School, Chicago. 





Science in the Schools 
(Continued from page 239) 
are advocating a ninth year course 
built around physiography as the 
groundwork by means of which the 
special sciences are related and intro- 
duced. Whatever the ninth year science 
is, it deserves a teacher who knows the 
fundamentals of the earth sciences as 
well as the physical and biological 
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sciences, and not one who has studied 
only physics, or chemistry, or botany, 
or zoology. A teacher of broad train- 
ing and fine art should always be in 
charge of such beginning courses. 
Human physiology certainly should 
not be a part of this ninth grade 
science; for at least zoology and an 
introduction to the elements of chemis- 
try are necessary for understanding 
the complex structures and life pro- 
cesses of the human body. 


The Special Sciences 


The sequence of the special sciences 
during the last three years of the high 
school is somewhat of a problem be- 
cause of the time available and the 
physical equipment of the school. In 
the small school it is also a problem 
of teacher training. A logical sequence 
is for botany and zoology to precede 
physics and chemistry because of the 
mathematics so necessary for the mod- 
ern chemistry and physics courses. 

One thing is certain: that these 
special sciences should be general 
courses and not an attempt to make 
specialists of high-school students. It is 
possible, for instance, to teach a course 
in general botany that is sound, funda- 
mental, and usable science, touching 
some six or more of the specialized 
fields of botanical knowledge; and the 
same is true for the other special 
sciences. Fortunately we do not have a 
combined physics and chemistry course 
as we do in botany and zoology in the 
so-called biology. Biology has been 
defined as a study of the interrelations 
of plants and animals. If this is the 
definition, certainly the students 
should know plants and animals be- 
fore they study their interrelations, 
and consequently biology should be 
an advanced course and not the be- 
ginning of the biological science. It 
is granted that biology as it is now 
conceived can be a sound and useful 
study but only in the hands of a broad- 
ly trained and experienced teacher 
who knows more than any one biology 
textbook. Such teachers are indeed a 
very small minority in our public 
schools of today. 

Botany furnishes a good beginning 
for the sequence of the special sciences. 
It involves more familiar material, 
very easy to handle. And the study 
of plants is the best and most profit- 
able way to study the cell as the unit 
of living things, and the least com- 
plicated way of teaching cell activi- 
ties and major organic processes such 
as the accumulation of food, transfor- 
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mations of energy, translocation of 
materials, growth, and reproduction. 
It is in green plants that the sugar is 
formed from which all foods are made 
that furnish the world of animals and 
man with potential energy for all their 
activities. Digestion and respiration 
are easily demonstrated; and so also 
are the responses of living organisms 
to the factors of environment, and a 
number of the other chemical and 
physical concepts fundamental to all 
living things. When zoology follows 
botany there is a foundation upon 
which may be built a course that will 
enable the teacher to do more ad- 
vanced work in the study of animals. 
Especially is this true if the observa- 
tion science of the elementary school 
has contributed its share toward the 
students’ training and interests. 

The chemistry and physics of the 
eleventh or twelfth years in such a 
curriculum should profit from a re- 
markable set-up of student attitudes. 
Many of the students will have an 
eagerness to know more about the 
composition of matter, the explana- 
tions of chemical reactions and the 
many physical phenomena of light, 
sound, and energy. With the back- 
ground obtained from former courses 
the more abstract problems of physics 
and chemistry will have interest and 
value for the high-school student. 


Human Physiology 


Human physiology is of such vital 
importance that it should be a part of 
the work of the senior high school and 
be adequately prepared for by pre- 
requisites. If this work is to be of the 
best possible value it should be for the 
more mature students, and can in that 
case use the laboratory type of teach- 
ing with experiments and demonstra- 
tions. Such a course can take up fair- 
ly advanced subject matter that ex- 
plains the laws of hygiene, which 
usually are simply so many rules 
memorized and then forgotten, and 
seldom become of potential value for 
determining conduct, enabling one to 
make judgments in new situations. 
The information presented in a good 
physiology course never fails to be of 
absorbing interest. ; 

Such a sequence as this plans for-a 
continuous growth in ability and 
knowledge that involves twelve years 
of training. It allows no place for any 
cure-all course designed to teach a 
pupil all the major facts of life and 
himself in relation to the universe, so 
that before he takes a notion to stop 
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sinner 9 WEDEN! 


LAND OF SUNLIT NIGHTS 








Sweden is Scenic—Secure—Serene 


Here you find the hum of sober industry, a 
deep peace of simple, beautiful living such as 
you may have thought had vanished forever. 

Spend at least a fortnight of continuous 
daylight in beautiful Stockholm or among the 
charming inland waterways of Sweden. See 
its romantic castles and picturesque customs 
in a scenery of tranquil beauty. 

The joy of fine living experienced in 
Swedish American liners does not end with 
the crossing. Each day in Sweden assures 
the same treat. 

Direct from New York in eight days—con- 
venient from England and the Continent. 

Your travel agent or we will gladly send our new 

“Lands of Sunlit Nights” 
with pg travel detail of delightful journeys 
én all the Scandinavian countries—a treasure 
house of vacation guidance. 


SWEDISH TRAVEL 


INFORMATION BUREAU 
S51 FIFTHAVENUE Dept. T NEW YORK 


PAY YOURSELF FIRST! 


During your teaching years you pay the 
butcher, the baker and others—but how 
much do you pay yourself? When the 
time arrives for you to take life easier— 
who will pay you? 





Save a definite portion of your salary 
in a plan which assures you: 


1. Safety of principal 
2. An immediate cash reserve 
8. A life income when you retire. 


Send for questionnaire—No obligation. 


W. J. GYLES — FIELD BUILDING 
135 So. LaSalle St. Chicago 


WANT A GOV’T JOB? 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 aYear 


Do you want a steady-for-life job with the United States 
Government? Teachers have a big advantage because of 
their training and education. Many early examinations 
expected. Big pay, short hours, and pleasant work. Write 
immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. R-239, Rochester, 
N.Y., for sample tests, free list of positions for teachers 
and full particulars telling you how to get them. 


Alaska 


Special for school men and 
women. dune 29— 
complete land and sea 
cruise 
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re hs ony 21— 

2-16 ESCOR’ ; 
Ticket, Pullman, Meals, Sightseeing, Outside 
firet clase Steamer staterooms. 9 days through 
enchanted —an 


via GLACIER NATIONAL PARK. Return 
through BANFF and LAKE LOUISE. Other 
attractive reasonable cost tours west. 
For descriptive literature write, phone or call 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
212 So. Clark Street, Chicago, Phone Randolph 6700 
———_——$———— 
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school he is cured of superstitions, and 
self-protected from all forms of quack- 
ery. It is not expected that every stu- 
dent must have in high school all four 
years of science; but it is the belief 
of the writer that the good general 
science course or its equivalent and a 
good general botany course or its al- 
ternative will provide stimulus and 
interest that will increase the enroll- 
ment in advanced elective courses, and 
will prepare students for college ready 
to find in less time the path to their 
chosen fields. 


Outcomes 


The emphasis on the value of science 
in the curriculum is general, but the 
statements of the benefits and pur- 
poses involved vary greatly. Surely 
there is agreement that the student 
graduating from high school at this 
day should be prepared to base his 
actions on sound judgments, and that 
he should be prepared also, either in 
business or in college, to advance the 
limits of his knowledge in whatever 
fields he has acquired interests. To- 
ward the attainment of this ideal the 
required and elective sciences should 
have contributed a large share. 
Especially by virtue of their content 
and the methods of teaching used in 
laboratory courses they should be able 
to contribute in the development of a 
reasoning being these characteristics: 

(1) an ability to think in the way of 
a scientist, from proper evidence to 
correct conclusion ; 

(2) possession of a well-organized 
body of knowledge concerning the 
natural world; 

(3) an ability to use this informa- 
tion to solve some of the problems 
that arise concerning the physical and 
biological world; 

(4) an ability to recognize the limits 
of one’s knowledge; 

(5) an ability to recognize author- 
ity in the knowledge of others. 





How the Committee of 


Seven Can Help the Teacher 
(Continued from page 254) 


ust siP | Seven has emphasized and encouraged 


it. This is the testimony of arithmetic 
teachers who have been most sym- 
pathetic toward our findings. 

The fifth way in which our work 
has been helpful is in showing the im- 
portance of the proper preparation for 
each arithmetic unit. The Committee 
of Seven spent a year arranging a set 
of foundation tests. These tests were 
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put up in folders for class use and also 
combined in a foundation test book 
which has been sold to the public and 
is still available through the Winnetka 
Educational Press. It is sold at cost 
($.60). Every teacher of arithmetic 
should be using foundation tests be- 
fore she attacks new topics and then 
she should spend as much time as is 
necessary on the topics in which her 
class shows weakness. 

The sixth way in which the Com- 
mittee of Seven has influenced the 
teaching of arithmetic is in providing 
better problems for teachers. Part of 
the Committee, as a result of a year’s 
work, produced a booklet of better 
classified problems. This book of 
problems is also available at cost 
($.70) at the Winnetka Educational 
Press. Everybody knows that even in 
the new arithmetic texts there are prob- 
lems that are not properly classified 
and many that are not meaningful. The 
Committee of Seven has endeavored 
to provide and is still working on the 
task of providing better problems for 
classroom use. 

In these six ways, then, we feel that 
the committee has helped and is help- 
ing the profession: first, by gradu- 
ally convincing the textbook authors 
and publishers that arithmetic topics 
should come when a child is mentally 
ready for them; second, by making 
grade placement information available 
so that teachers can make their own 
adjustments from old and conservative 
texts; third, by stimulating schools to 
re-write their arithmetic courses; 
fourth, by stimulating projects in 
which children actually deal with 
quantitative relations and thereby ac- 
quire insight into the real meaning of 
this very abstract subject; fifth, by 
preparing a booklet of foundation 
tests for each phase of arithmetic; and 
sixth, by the preparation of a book of 
carefully classified problems. 





The Blackboard 
(Continued from page 252) 

struction. This apparent loss of inter- 
est in the subject may have been due 
to the fact that the device had been 
rather generally accepted by teachers 
and board members in New England, 
or that better means of instruction had 
been found, which made use of the 
blackboard less essential. In either 
case, it is evident that no efforts were 
being made to improve the effective- 
ness of its use. 
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Current Trends 





For the purpose of determining the 
emphasis given in current periodical 
literature to the subject, the Reader’s 
Guide for the years 1925-1932" and 
the Educational Index for 1929-1932" 
were examined. Only one reference 
to blackboards was given prior to 1929 
in the volume of the Reader’s Guide 
examined. Since four other references 
to the subject found in the volume just 
mentioned are included among ten 
references given in the Educational 
Index, recognition is given them in the 
analysis of the latter. 


An examination of these references 
revealed that four of them relate to 
use, but only three apply to classroom 
use. Two relate to extent of utiliza- 
tion of board space provided. The re- 
maining four concern the sizes and 
types of boards suited to given situa- 
tions. These facts might suggest two 
things: (1) that improvements in the 
use of blackboards are unnecessary, 
and (2) that the device is relatively 
unimportant. 


Facts presented in the two articles 
relating to utilization of blackboard 
space suggest the latter of the views 
presented in the preceding paragraph. 
Goins found in his study’ of four high 
schools in Wyoming that “the maxi- 
mum amount of blackboard space 
utilized at any one time” represents 
54 percent of the amount installed.” 
He also stated that the maximum 
amount of space used was by teachers 
of mathematics and the minimum 
amount by teachers of industrial arts. 
Schmidt reported in his study” of 423 
elementary classrooms in Wisconsin 
that the median amount of board in 
place per room was 45.7 lineal feet; 
the average median lineal feet used 
per week by the teacher was 17.5; and 
the average median lineal feet used per 
week by the class was 15.3. These 
studies show that considerable portions 
of the blackboard space provided is 
not used in these schools. It follows, 
therefore, that the unused space repre- 
sents an investment in blackboards 
which might be applied to the pur- 
chase of useful types of equipment. 

The foregoing paragraph suggests 
this question: Why are blackboards 


—_—— 
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not used more extensively? To seek 
further information on the question, 
the opinions of writers on classroom 
practices were surveyed. Twenty 
volumes on general method were ex- 
amined for suggestions regarding the 
use of blackboards. Interests of the 
authors were divided equally between 
elementary and secondary schools. All 
had been written since 1918. 


Wastes 

Only two of the volumes relating to 
elementary schools mentioned black- 
boards. These included seven page 
references to the subject. A similar 
number of the volumes on high school 
methods made reference to black- 
boards. The number of page refer- 
ences given in the latter, however, was 
thirty-seven. A significant portion of 
the items referred to wastes to be 
avoided in the use of blackboards. One 
author in his comments on using the 
blackboards in high-school classes 
said: “There is probably no one de- 
vice in class instruction that is used 
with so little consideration and with 
so much waste.” A source of waste 
pointed out generally is the practice of 
sending pupils to the board. Pupils 
consume unnecessary time not only in 
getting to the board, but in finding 
their places at the board. A defense 
sometimes made for the practice is that 
it enables the teacher to see and cor- 
rect mistakes of pupils. There is little 
justification for bringing to the atten- 
tion of the class mistakes of individ- 
ual pupils. Such mistakes are of in- 
terest to but relatively few members, 
and if a pupil has serious difficulty, 
he needs individual attention. 

In relation to the practice just men- 
tioned, the facts justify the statement 
that it is becoming less common. The 
studies of Goins and Schmidt referred 
to earlier showed that pupils tended 
to use the board less than teachers. 
Goins reported that only teachers of 
English, foreign language, and mathe- 
matics in the schools studied required 
pupils to do board work. Schmidt's 
study showed that grade-school classes 
used less board space per week than 
teachers. These facts suggest a rather 
wholesome tendency; namely, that 
teachers are following the more effec- 
tive practice of requiring pupils to 
work at their seats and are therefore 
eliminating a fertile source of waste. 
Furthermore, the foregoing may be an 
explanation in part of the fact that 
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large portions of the board space pro- 
vided are not used. 

All wastes pertaining to utilization 
of blackboards, however, are not pupil 
wastes. Available evidence suggests 
that teachers are uncritical and un- 
pedagogical in their blackboard prac- 
tices. In this age of easy and inex- 
pensive devices for duplication, teach- 
ers use the blackboard for presenta- 
tion of facts which might be more 
effectively presented on paper. An ex- 
ample is that of using the blackboard 
for examination questions, when du- 
plicated materials are for various 
reasons more economical. 


Effective 
and Legitimate 
Uses 


On the other hand, there are effec- 
tive and legitimate uses to which black- 
boards may be put. Reeves says: “The 
blackboard is one of the most useful 
means of visual instruction. It is al- 
ways at hand for use. Rough outlines, 
drawings, summaries, and so on, may 
be presented to pupils for learning 
and retention.” In brief, teachers may 
use the blackboard effectively: (1) to 
place before the class facts or prin- 
ciples of interest to the whole class; 
(2) to make announcements; (3) to 
illustrate by drawings, diagrams, or 
examples, important and difficult 
points. It seems fair to conclude, 


| therefore, that teachers need to be 


taught how to use the device. 
The facts seem to justify the follow- 


| ing conclusions: 


1. Teachers do not use the black- 
board extensively; they do not use it 
intelligently. 

2. Teachers do not use the black- 


board in effective ways that they 
should. 


3. Practices in blackboard utiliza- 
tion should be analyzed and syste- 
matized, and a technique for its use in 
various classroom situations should 


be developed. 
12C, E. Reeves, Standards for High School Teach- 


ing: Methods and Technique, p. 284. New York: D. 
Appleton and Co., 1932. 





Pupil Cooperation 
(Continued from page 234) 
If any conclusions may be drawn 
from this experience they seem to be: 
1. Teachers must be thoroughly in 
accord with any idea of grading char- 
acter traits. 





April, 1935 
2. Directions should be specific and 


clear for grading. 

3. The same system of grading 
should be used for both subjects of 
study and for character traits—the 
fewer points on the grading scale in 
either case, the better. 

4. Only specific events should 
justify a grade. When no specific 
event has been observed in support of 
a grade, a blank should be left. 

5. Children should cooperate in 
grading themselves, if possible. 

6. Possible pitfalls should be antic. 
ipated and prepared for in advance. 

7. Perhaps both parents‘ and chil- 
dren’ should cooperate in building the 
reports. 

8. Parents should understand what 
is being attempted, how it is being 
handled, and why it is done at all. 

There is evidence that with prepar- 
ation and safeguards in advance par- 
ents and teachers will understand and 
cooperate in such a program. A kin- 
dergarten report issued by this same 
schooi very recently was received with 
comparative favor. The report was 
very different in appearance and make- 
up from the ordinary report card and 
the teachers discussed it with each par- 
ent as it was issued. 

Some schools’ have developed a 
technique by which the teacher and the 
pupil joigtly decide upon the pupil’s 
grade for character. This practice 
varied with the teachers in the case 
under consideration. One school’ 
builds up files of cards containing 
specific events for bases of pupils’ 
character grades and having graded 
the report cards, notifies the parents 
that they are ready at the school for 
inspection and discussion with the 
teacher. The cards are not sent home, 
but are discussed at the school by the 
parents and the teacher, who is at the 
building one evening each six weeks 
for this purpose. The subject of the 
conference is how cooperative efforts 
of the parents and teacher may best be 
directed to help the child. 

If grade reports to parents upon a 
comparative basis are justified at all— 
a fact upon which the writer is far 
from being convinced—it is time the 
profession evolved a technique for 
evaluating the most pressing goal for 
which the schools are instituted—that 
of character development. 
~_#Asuaaven, E. J., “Parents and Pupils’ 

"Ed. Res. Bul., Apr. 3, 1929, 
Banton, W. A. “Pupil Reaction to School Reports,” 
Sch. R. 33:771-80; 34:42-53, D. °25 and Jan. "26. 


*Hottanp, M. N., “Creating Effective pupil reports,” 
p. 370. 
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